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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Crmron B. (PAT) CONGER, who 
brings you in this issue a dramatic ac- 
count of the arrest and internment of 
American newspapermen in Germany, 
figures the Nazis don’t particularly like 
the Congers. His recent evacuation, he 
claims, is his second banishment from the 
German borders. 

Pat, you see, comes from a newspaper 
family. His father, the late S. Beach 
Conger II, went to Russia for the Associ 
ated Press in 1904. The elder Conger re- 
turned to the United States in 1910, got 
married and then went to Berlin where 
S. Beach Conger III (later, like Pat, a 
member of the University of Michigan 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity) and Kyril, second 
son, were born. 

Because he was the only AP staffer in 
Germany speaking Russian, the elder 
Conger made frequent trips back to Petro- 
grad for news. In 1914 he started off on a 
similar trip, because of the mobilization; 
arrived back at the border, panting to 
cross it, just as war was declared. The 
Germans jugged him as a spy. 

Ambassador Gerard got him out and 
Conger was with Hindenburg at Tannen- 
berg and later followed him frequently 
on the Western front. Pat was born 
March 17, 1917, “at the hospital nearest 
the docks” as his parents and brothers 
were leaving Germany a month after 
diplomatic relations had been broken off 
between Germany and the United States. 
That, Pat considers, was his first banish- 
ment from Germany. 

After the family’s arrival in the U. S., 
Father Conger became associated with 
the War Trade Board and subsequently 
returned to Europe to cover treaty mak- 
ing at Versailles for the AP. 


Tue Conger family returned to Berlin 
in 1920, Dad Conger having accepted the 
post of Central European manager for 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger Syndi- 
cate. The family remained for five years 
in Berlin, with Pat going to a German 
school for a time and coming home tri- 
lingual—English, French and German. He 
says he determined at 5 to become a for- 
eign correspondent; that he learned to 
use a typewriter before he could write 
legibly—that he still can’t do the latter. 
The elder Conger became foreign editor 
and an executive for the Booth newspaper 
chain in Michigan on his return to the 
United States and later joined a public 
relations firm. He died in July, 1934. 
Beach Conger traveled twice around 
the world and a year in South America 
for World Letters, Inc., from June, 1933, 
to July, 1936. Late in 1936 he joined the 


[Concluded on page 18} 
































‘Guest’ of the 
Gestapo— 


By CLINTON B. (PAT) CONGER 


Sunvay. December 7 in the United 
Press bureau in Berlin. 

It was the usual dull Sunday evening, 
and with the afternooners read and the 
brief night lead out of the way, I was 
alone in the office. I thought I was sitting 
pretty with two weeks’ vacation coming 
up, a ticket to Switzerland in my pocket, 
and the German exit visa promised for 
Tuesday. 

10:26 p. m. Almost simultaneously, the 
DNB shortwave receiver and the tele- 
printer that connected us with our Zurich 
bureau began churning out flashes—Steve 
Early’s announcement of the Japanese at- 
tack. By the time I had called the other 
Unipress staffers and the Embassy, all 
three telephone lines were ringing like 
mad—Americans and _  non-Americans 
alike asking for confirmation or addi- 
tional information on the attack. The 
ticket to Switzerland went back into my 
desk drawer, and so did the vacation 
plans. 


Tus was the moment the 15 American 
newsmen left in Berlin had been expect- 
ing. The United Press bureau, for example 
went on a schedule requiring all of us to 


call the office once every hour when not 
on duty, and we maintained frequent con- 
tact with the Embassy. 

We began packing, winding up affairs, 
destroying documents which might be 
considered embarrassing or even incrim 
inating. We knew an agreement had been 
made between the United States and Ger- 
many to exchange accredited newsmen 
with the diplomats when that moment 
came, but we weren’t any too sure of any 
agreement to which Germany was a 
party. 

Things hung fire for about 48 hours. 
Then our United Press service for Euro 
pean clients brought in the story that 
the FBI had arrested German and Italian 
correspondents in the United States, and 
the show was on. 

Early Wednesday morning, a police 
man called at the flat where Glen Stadler 
and I were living with American vice- 
consul Cy Follmer, and wanted to know 
why we had not yet moved to our new ad 
dresses. Cy had decided to close his flat, 
so Glen and I had located new quarters 


and reported the change of address to the 


police, but hadn’t yet moved. Apparent- 
ly they wanted to chase us out of a flat 








Tus dramatic account cf the experiences of American news- 
papermen in Berlin following the outbreak of war between Japan 
and the United States, and, subsequently, Germany and the 
United States, was prepared for The Quill by Clinton B. (Pat) 
Conger, formerly of the United Press bureau in Berlin, during his 
furlough at his home in Ann Arbor, Mich., where he recuperated 
from his internment at Bad Nauheim. 

Now 25, he became a member of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, at the University of Michigan, from 
which he was graduated in 1938. He drew his first newspaper 
checks at Cranbrook Preparatory School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
from papers in Pontiac, Birmingham and Detroit. In 1925, while 
at Michigan, he became Ann Arbor correspondent for United 
Press and the Detroit Free Press, continuing as such following 
graduation. In January, 1939, he was transferred to the Detroit 
bureau of the UP. After a year there and two weeks on the New 
York cable desk, he was sent to Europe. 

After two days in Oslo, he reached UP’s Copenhagen relay. 
After that. he was ordered ostensibly to Stockholm but actually 
to Norway. Detained in Berlin because of visa difficulties, his 
assignment was changed to Zurich. He reached Zurich the day 
after the French armistice and from there “backstopped” nu- 
merous important stories cleared through that point. He was 
transferred back to Berlin in July, 1941, remaining there until 
and during his internment. 
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Clinton B. (Pat) Conger 


which had a certain amount of diplomatic 
immunity. We were given until night to 
carry out our moves, Glen to Joe Grigg’s, 
I to Jack Fleischer’s. 

Wednesday noon, just as I had carried 
the next-to-last load out to Jack’s, the 
office called. Our Central European man 
ager, Fred Oechsner, and Grigg, the 
bureau manager, had reported from the 
noon conference at the foreign office that 
the German spokesman, citing the arrest 
of Germans, had asked all American 
newsmen to leave the conference, close 
their offices, go to their homes, and 
remain there. Cordial and courteous, to 
be sure, but house arrest just the same. 

Only a week before this, the American 
newsmen had for the first time been al 
lowed to buy stocks of American foods 
and cigarets from the Embassy’s commis 
sary, and each of us had about a packing 
case full at home. Jack and I decided it 
was a pity to let ours fall into German 
hands, so we started to dispose of it, 
drinking condensed milk cut with water, 
eating sandwiches of canned meat, peanut 
butter, cheese and wieners on a thick 
foundation of butter, with side dishes 
from other cans opened at random. 

We had stocked up for the entire win 
ter, however, and we didn’t get very far. 
We also started out on the drinks we had 
been “organizing,” through gifts of coffee 
or heavy tips, for Christmas festivities. 
Finally, at about 2 a. m. Thursday, we 
decided we weren't going to be picked up 
until the next morning, and both went to 


bed. 


My head had just hit the pillow when 

there was a heavy pounding on the door. 

I opened it, and a pair of close-cropped, 

heavy-seat men shouldered their way in. 
“Fleischer?” 














exchange basis. 


Upper row, left to right: J. 


—Photo from Press Association, Inc. 


This photo of U. S. newspapermen and broadcasting company representatives was 
taker. at Bad Nauheim, Germany, shortly before the interned group was permitted to 
depart for Lisbon and subsequent ship passage back to the United States on an 


Paul Dickson, MBS; Phil Whitcomb, 


former AP correspondent in Paris; Ernest G. Fischer, AP; Jean Graffis (face hidden), 

Acme; Ed Haffel, New York Herald Tribune, Paris; Alex Small, Chicago Tribune; 

Louis Harl, INS; Alvin J. Steinkopf, AP; Joseph Grigg, UP; Fred Oechsner, UP; 

Louis P. Lochner, chief former AP bureau in Berlin. Lower row, left to right: Angus 

M. Thuermer, AP; Glenn Stadler, UP; Pat Conger, UP; Edwin A. Shanke, AP; Hugo 
Speck, INS; Jack Fleischer, UP, and Paul Fisher, NBC. 


“No, I'm Conger. Fleischer’s asleep.” 

“Gestapo! Wake him up.” 

I woke Jack, and we both started dress- 
ing. The two agents were quite surprised 
to see everything was all packed, and 
furthermore, they didn’t know just what 
to make of me. I wasn’t on their list. As 
for me, if this was the first step of the 
exchange, I didn’t want to be left out 
through a sudden change of address. So 
finally I introduced myself, they called 
headquarters, and were told to bring me 
along too. 

While we were dressing (and taking our 
time with the approval of the Gestapo, 
who had been introduced to our cigarets 
and brandy), there was more pounding 
on the door. I opened it again, and two 
more men shouldered their way in. 

“Conger?” 

"Tes;" 

“Put on your coat and come along. And 
make it snappy. Oh!” 





i Sh 


This small 
behind the 
was the only 
without having a Gestapo guard on du 
their five months’ internment 


. measurin 


about 150 feet long 
rand Hotel Jeschke and next to the Usa River at Bad Nauheim, Germany, 
where United States internees could move about outside the hotel 
. She Snterness spent many hours heve during 
ore being rel on an exchange basis. 


Over my shoulder the clean-up squad 
had seen their colleagues having a drink 
and a smoke. They were no longer in 
such a hurry. It developed that they had 
gone to Follmer’s first for Stadler and me, 
picked up Stadler at his new address, and 
then called for me. A last drink, another 
cigaret, and we went out—Fleischer with 
his guards, I with mine. Jack drew a cur- 
tained car in which another guard and 
Ed Shanke, of AP, were waiting. I was 
boosted into a canvas-covered police 
truck to find Stadler, Hugo Speck of INS, 
and Al Steinkopf, of AP. We rolled off, 
talking with the three guards and the 
driver, all of whom insisted on showing 
off their English. 

Our truck picked up Tex Fischer, of 
AP, and Joe Grigg, and then went down 
to the Alexanderplatz, Gestapo head- 
quarters in Berlin. It was 5 a. m. when 
we arrived, and a more demoralizing (not 
demoralized) group of prisoners than the 


eh 


—Photo from Press Association, Inc. 
and only a few feet wide, located 





15 newsmen who checked in during the 
night probably never entered the build- 
ing. Eight of the group reached head- 
quarters ahead of our truck; the fifteenth, 
Paul “Doc” Fisher, of NBC, was about 
two changes of address ahead of the police 
records, and they didn’t locate him until 
8:30 a. m. 


WE were booked and then stuck into 
a large office to spend the night. Our de- 
moralizing influence, which had © «gun 
with the Gestapo’s surprise that wé \.:re 
packed, continued with cheerful heckling 
on the ride down, and with decidedly un- 
prisonlike conduct when we arrived. We 
joked, smoked, played solitaire, slept on 
the desks, and one of the group even went 
to sleep underneath one of the tables, 
then rose and shaved in the office wash 
basin. 

There were only two drawbacks in the 
situation. One was our regret that appar- 
ently all of us, with the exception of Fred 
Oechsner, had forgotten to demand to see 
the Gestapo credentials, just to add to the 
fun. The other was the picture of Hey- 
drich in the office. The man’s picture was 
definitely not pleasant to look at, but once 
you had seen the eyes, you didn’t feel 
comfortable sitting with your back to 
them, even if only in a photograph. 

Two guards sat in the office with us and 
counted the house from time to time. 
They got a scare when they came out 
one short until they located the sleeper 
under the table. Occasionally higher 
Gestapo officers looked in. One of them 
was furious at our attitude and rushed 
out to see whether we couldn’t be made 
to sit straight, or in some more prisoner- 
like position, but apparently he had no 
luck. 

No sleep was followed by no breakfast, 
and it appeared that no breakfast was to 
be followed by no lunch. We had been 
moved to another office, which contained 
one of the standardized German radios, 
and here we started working on the guard 
to okay our listening to Hitler’s Reich- 
stag speech. 

Plied with cigarets, he became so co- 
operative that we brought up the subject 
of lunch, and he finally arranged that, IF 
we had the necessary ration coupons, we 
would be allowed to buy a lunch from 
the prison canteen. Lunch § arrived: 
lemon-flavored mineral water, a small 
hunk of inferior hamburger, potatoes, 
and two slices of dry bread, all for the 
equivalent of 60 cents, which imme- 
diately went on 15 expense accounts. 

During lunch, we were allowed to listen 
to the regular German news broadcast, 
with this final item: “In retaliation for 
the arbitrary arrest by United States 
secret police of German newsmen in the 
United States, the Reich government has 
caused the arrest of a number of United 
States newsmen in Berlin.” 

That was the first and only notification 
we received of our status—arrested, de- 
tained, or taken in protective custody? 
We were debating whether, on the 
grounds of our status, we could demand 
a place to sleep after the Hitler speech, 

[Continued on page 14) 
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Frank Landt Dennis 


“ |... there is a greater premium than ever 
on inter-office co-operation.” 


Now that the staff of every newspaper 
is subject to losses virtually without no- 
tice, with veteran reporters and copy- 
readers being replaced by relatively green 
hands, there is a greater premium than 
ever on inter-office co-operation. 

Usually it takes a new man several 
days, possibly several weeks, to get a 
good idea of the routine of a new city 
room. The day city editor might like 
things done this way; the night city editor 
might like them done that way. 

To cut down the natural friction in such 
matters, to try to keep everybody happy, 
and at the same time to expedite the get- 
ting out of the paper, I have worked out a 
sort of “short course” in office procedure 
and the mechanics of preparing copy that 
has been of real value to the Washington 
Post. 

Every rule in the “short course” is 
based on some experience I have had as 
a city editor or copyreader. The entire 
memorandum is the fruit of consistent 
note-making while handling copy or deal- 
ing with reporters. I offer it here in the 
thought that the idea might be of some 
use to other newspapers. 

Here is the “short course,” issued as a 
memorandum to the Post staff: 


Tue city desk and the copy desk need 
your help in improving copy, preventing 
unnecessary work, and avoiding certain 
perplexities and exasperations that make 
reporters and editors short-tempered. If 
some of these instructions seem elemen- 
tary, remember that the most experienced 
reporters forget to do elementary things 
in preparing copy. Every paragraph 
herein represents a deficiency of some 
or all the editors and reporters. 

The first rule is this: all the rules are 
subject to intelligent disregard. 

Verify all proper names and addresses 
appearing in copy, and mark on the copy 
that they have been verified or that you 
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City Room ‘Short Course’ 


Saves Tempers and Time 


By FRANK LANDT DENNIS 


have been unable to verify them. In gen- 
eral, the telephone directory spelling will 
govern. The Postal Guide is the best au- 
thority for names of cities. Make it a 
point to ask people how their names are 
spelled. 

Telephone or personally report to the 
desk when you go on duty or off duty. 
Telephone at least once during the after- 
noon or night when you're on city or sub- 
urban assignments. If you’re out of town, 
let the desk know where you're most 
likely to be reachable. Volunteer your 
budget list as soon as practicable. 


Wruen you answer an office phone, 
give your name immediately, like “Frank 
Dennis, city desk,” or “John Jones, city 
room.” 

Leave at least three inches of space at 
top of stories for headline space. 

Use short guides, or slugs. Thus, “West” 
serves as well as “Westminster” and takes 
the printer a third of the time to set. 

If a minister is a doctor of divinity, refer 
to him as Doctor. Doctor, however, is not 
synonymous with Reverend. 

When you leave the city room, tell the 
desk. If you are expecting a call, give 
the desk a memo saying what the tele 
phone call is about and where you prob- 
ably can be reached. 

Triple space your copy. This is for ease 
in copy editing. Double space copy is 
difficult to edit. 


Give the source of your story at the top 
of the page. Indicate where the informant 
can be reached by telephone if some yues 
tion comes up. Usually such perple:xtities 
arise after the reporter has gone. If the 
source is a handout, state the source of 
the handout and clip the handout to your 
story. 


Wrauen you have a story that you be 
lieve is worth Page One, or is out of the 
ordinary, notify the desk early, not delay- 
ing until budget. 

As on other assignments, when you are 
with a cameraman, call the city desk when 
you have completed the assigned job. You 
may be nearest to something that is break 
ing. 

After obtaining a story from an official, 
particularly a story about someone's be- 
ing charged with a crime, verify the 
names by the written record of the case: 
the warrant, the police blotter, the attor- 
ney general’s letter of authority, etc. Of 
course the man involved is the best au 
thority on his own name, if he is reach- 
able. The written record is what we have 
to stand on in case of touble. 

In making photographs, try for action 
that will illustrate the story, rather than 
merely decorate it. 

Where the spelling of a name is unusual, 
underline it or say parenthetically that it’s 
correct. Congressman Robsion is entitled 

| Continued on page 8} 





Waartme conditions have brought plenty of problems, plenty 
of headaches, to the city rooms of America’s newspapers. They 
have more to do than ever before—and less to do it with as 
trained men are called to the colors: as space dwindles and tire 
rationing and other difficulties appear. 

In an effort to help meet some of the new conditions, Frank 
Landt Dennis, assistant managing editor of the Washington Post, 
prepared the accompanying memorandum to the staff. He now 
shares this memo, through The Quill, with other city and man- 


aging editors and their staffs. 


Mr. Dennis, born in California, spent his boyhood in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado and Oklahoma. He was graduated from 
the University of Oklahoma with a B.A. degree in 1929. After 
graduation, he became a reporter for the Kansas City Star, then 
reported for the Boston Herald while in the Harvard Graduate 
School. After a year back on the Star, he returned to the Boston 
Herald as night city editor while going to the Harvard Law 
School, from which he received his LL.B. in 1935. Successively 
reporter, copy reader, city editor and assistant managing editor 
of the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, he went to the 
Washington Post in 1939 as city editor and is now assistant man- 


aging editor. 














Eprnnc a paper today, whether it be 
daily or weekly, demands more planning 
and forethought than ever before. It isn’t 
enough just to cover the routine news, 
the spot news for our readers. We have 
to go that extra mile and serve them up 
interesting pictures and features. 

Pictures and features are the spice of 
journalism. 

We'll grant that traditional news items 
are the life blood of a paper. But there’s 
a lot of difference between just existing 
and having a slugging type of vitality. 
And when you have a slugging type of 
newspaper you have a medium that at- 
tracts readers and advertising. 

Pictures and features are the “vitamins” 
that make healthier papers—the difference 
between just barely living and having a 
real personality. 

You're probably saying to yourself: 
“This is no time to be thinking of pictures 
or additional expense.” You're thinking 
how you can cut a corner here and there 
to save a few dollars. But you've over- 
looked the one big source of revenue left 
which most of us aren’t exploiting for 
half of what is rightfully due us—and 
that is circulation. 

I believe we can make pictures pay 
their way—prime the pump for a big reve- 
nue increase through greater circulation 
return. 

In support of that belief, I would like 
to tell the story of the Rock County Star 
as sort of a clinical case history to illus- 
trate what I mean when I say, “Pictures 
Pay Their Way.” 


Wauen I bought that paper, some 21 
months ago, it was just an average paper, 
with the reputation for regular circula- 
tion high-pressure contests which left 
a bad taste in everybody’s mouth. 

Charlie Mitchell, of Brookings, S. D., 
who sold me on the “weekly” business, 
had warned me a new publisher would 
have a short honeymoon but not to expect 
it to last forever. It didn’t! The stops 
started coming in. Very few bothered to 
pay up their subscriptions. Everybody 
had a “so what” attitude. Frankly, I was 
heartsick even though lineage was satis- 
factory. 

Here is where we gave the first treat- 
ment. After a few months we got our 
picture plans underway and _startel 
splashing news photos (local photos of 
course) in the paper. There wasn’t much 
comment for awhile. Nobody said, “Gee, 
that’s swell,” but we gradually sensed an 
undertow of sentiment towards the Star. 
The downward circulation trend slowed, 
then it halted. Then the circulation index 
went into reverse for a steady climb. 

We mustered up our courage and 
chopped off some of the deadbeats. News- 
stand sales started to jump. One drug 
store that formerly ordered 10 papers a 
week, and probably returned five of them, 
kept steadily increasing its order—to 20, 
to 25, 30. Now they sell at least 40 a week 
and have sold as many as 75. Another 
store used to order five and probably sell 
two. Now their standing order is 20. An- 
other store started out with two papers, 
aw jumped to five, and now orders ten a 
week. 


Positive Results Developed on Weekly 


Pictures Will Pay 
Their Way — 


By ALAN C. McINTOSH 


Now don’t think it was easy to get the 
pictures rolling. In addition to news pic- 
tures we added what I thought would be 
an excellent feature, a “Cook’s Corner,” 
featuring the picture of a local woman 
each week with her prize recipe. I knew 
it was sure-fire but it was like pulling 
teeth to start. The women wanted their 
pictures in but no one wanted to be first. 

I have a little Dutch-Irish office girl who 
is about 90 pounds of “banty” when it 
comes to push, so I thought she could 
handle the job of getting the women to 
consent to posing for the “Cook’s Corner.” 

I told her, in my confidence, that they 
would “fall over themselves”; to line up 
about 15 or so picture prospects and I 
would devote an afternoon to getting the 
pictures. 

When I asked her a day later how many 
she had, she said: “I have a halfway 
promise of one.” 

Thinking she wasn’t going at it just 
right I grabbed the phone and proceeded 
to “show her how.” I was never thrown 
for such a loss in my life. Nothing but 


refusals. It was so bad that every time 
we managed to get somebody to pose, the 
staff threw their hats in the air, so to 
speak, because it was a real victory. 
But then it gradually started to roll .. . 
and now it’s going under its own power. 
We don’t make any trips in the country 
any more. We shoot all our “Cook’s Cor- 
ner” pictures right in the office and we’ve 
got “Cook’s Corner” cuts piled up for 
months in advance. The women worry for 
fear their pictures aren’t going to get in. 


Here's the way it works now. Two 
women will come in—one ostensibly to 
pay her subscription. After we get all 
through writing the receipt, etc., the 
other woman will venture: “You ought 
to get Mrs. Jones’ recipe for strawberry 
shortcake, it’s simply delicious.” 

We ask Mrs. Jones and she agrees, after 
the proper amount of polite reluctance. 
We shoot her picture. Then as she puts 
on her coat to go she adds, as a seeming 
afterthought: “Oh, you should have Mrs. 
Smith give you her recipe for oatmeal 





Soe weeks ago, Prof. E. L. Callihan, head of the Journalism 
Department at Drake University, wrote to The Quill advising 
that if the magazine wanted “a cracking good article on the use 
of pictures in a newspaper” we should ask Alan C. McIntosh. 
editor and publisher of the Rock County Star, of Luverne, Minn., 
for a copy of the remarks he had made before the Iowa Press 


Following through on the tip, we requested and received the 
address from Mr. Mcintosh. It proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting discussions of the use of pictures in a weekly or small 
daily that we have seen. Somewhat condensed, it is passed on 
to Quill readers. 

Mr. McIntosh, son of a Presbyterian minister in Sioux City. 
Iowa, started in the business when 12 years old, 
carrying the Sioux City Tribune. He stayed with that paper un- 
til 1922, having by that time become district route manager and 
so thoroughly fed up on circulation that he vowed never to have 
anything to do with newspapers again. He worked as a sales- 
man while attending College, Sioux City, then 
transferred to the University of Nebraska where he became a 
professional! journalistic fraternity: 
edited AWGWAN, University humor magazine, and nwa 
part-time advertising salesman for the (Neb.) Star. Fol- 
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cookies—they are the finest you'll ever 
taste.” 

So we go through the same routine 
again, “Will you? etc., etc.” To cut the 
story short, the women go out—they’ve 
paid their subscription, they’ve had their 
pictures taken for the “Cook’s Corner,” 
we're happy, they’re happy, everybody’s 
happy, and I’m convinced they “planned 
it that way.” 

We've had any number of requests that 
we compile the recipes in book form and 
print them. And I'll bet you a hat that 
nine out of every ten Rock County Stars 
have the recipes clipped out of them each 
week. 

Another feature we added (in fact we 
stole it from Paul Smith at Rock Rapids) 
was the Diamond Club. In this we honor 
all the residents who are over 75 years of 
age. Then we send out a nice certificate 
in recognition of their many years of 
service to the community. 

It was a terrible thing to get started— 
they wanted to be in—just like the house- 
wives—but they were reluctant to pose 
for a picture. From the standpoint of 
building a morgue it’s invaluable and 
you'd be surprised how much early, 
priceless, pioneer history is unearthed 
that leads to future controversy and news 
stories. Many of the biographies of 
pioneers are truly inspirational. 

Now our correspondents send in snap- 
shots and requests for the Diamond Club 
information blanks, sons and daughters 
drop in to the office and say, “Why don’t 
you run dad’s story in your Diamond 
Club?” And it adds new subscribers. 

One old fellow worried himself sick 
because his picture hadn’t appeared and 
he sent three different people over to 
Luverne to ask us when we were going 
to run it. 

We make it a practice to shoot every 
group of selectees that leaves for the 
Army—taking care not to put too many 
in one picture so that afterwards we could 
saw out the individuals from the big cut 
and use them separately at a later date. 
That policy is paying dividends because 
we are running a “Land, Sea and Air” 
column containing letters and news about 
Rock County boys in the service. Those 
early pictures are invaluable because now 
we can sprinkle the individual cuts in 
with the various items. 

I honestly believe pictures offer the 
salvation, financially, for the weekly, or 
daily, in meeting competition from the big- 
ger papers, the radio, and other mediums 
that bid for reader interest and attention. 


Some of you may say you have tried 
pictures—that they cost you money and 
that they failed utterly to do a job for you. 
There’s a right way and a wrong way to 
do it. And too many have approached 
the picture problem backwards 

Don’t get a Brownie camera, take pic- 
tures of your subscribers’ barns, houses 
and buildings and tell yourself that 
you're doing a good job, photographically 
speaking. Your pictures may be tech- 
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nically excellent but I say they’re still 
“lousy.” 

There’s a formula, as definite and fixed 
as a formula in a chemical laboratory, for 
good news pictures. Several years ago I 
was out on assignments for Life magazine 
with Otto Hagel, one of their noted pho- 
tographers. I suggested what I thought 
would make a good picture. 

“No,” said Hagel, in his broken English, 
shaking his head, “it’s a t’ing, people don’t 
want to look at tings, they want to look 
at people.” 

And there (you just watch Life maga- 
zine for confirmation of that theory) is the 
formula by which you can get better pic- 
tures. Don’t take pictures of “things,” 
but of people. 

They can laugh at me all they want to 
but I’m in Heaven when I can find a 
chance to crowd 30 or 40 faces into one 
picture. Use Life’s formula if you have to 
take a picture of a “t’ing.” Have somebody 
standing in the picture—to give a little 
action or interest to the inanimate object. 
Forty people in a picture mean 40 families 
who can hardly wait to see how their pic- 
tures turned out. 

When you hear of an accident, jump out 
and try to beat the sheriff to the scene. 
Have your camera ready and waiting 
(don’t be like the foolish virgins with their 
untrimmed lamps) because the difference 
of a few seconds may spell the difference 
between an ordinary shot, of just a 
wrecked car, and one that holds the read- 
er’s attention. Don’t be afraid to run the 
shockers, they may be gruesome but they 
make people talk about your papers. 

Just one word of caution. Never let go 
of that negative of an accident picture— 
don’t sell it or release it from your posses- 
sion or you may be in for real trouble if 
you ever have to go to court as a witness. 

That will be one of the first questions 
they will ask—if you have had that nega- 
tive in your possession and control all the 
time. 


Ir you feel pictures have done no good 
for you, perhaps you are taking too many 
of what the daily cameraman calls “mug” 
shots. You oblige an individual or his 
family, but you fail to interest your gen- 
eral reading family. 

If you run “mug” shots you'll spend 
your picture and engraving money think- 
ing you're doing a good job and then 
wonder why your expenditure results in 
nothing more than the sale of a few extra 
copies to that particular individual. 

We don’t spend a nickel on an obituary 
cut—we never use them unless we happen 
to have a shot that we can use from our 
morgue. 

We don’t run bride pictures. I take the 
position that if we can’t run them all, we 
won't run any. The girl across the tracks 
has just as much right to have her pic- 
ture in your paper as the girl on Blue 
Plate Hill . . . and the creation of a so- 
ciety set for your newspaper columns is 
a dangerous Frankenstein. 

Another dangerous waste of money is 
taking a picture to oblige somebody. Only 
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in rare cases is the picture of general in 
terest that will justify the expense. The 
high school pestered us to death to take 
a picture of its art exhibit and we turned 
the cold shoulder. We could have faked 
it by having some people standing there 
inspecting the paintings but we felt it was 
hardly worth while. 

Don’t overlook the accident shots as an 
important source of revenue, don’t han 
dle them cheaply or casually. One Iowa 
publisher discovered that his newsman 
was selling reprints for 25 cents in a case 
where the suit was for $20,000 damages. 
That’s like letting a burglar handle your 
cash register. Accident investigators and 
lawyers expect to pay from $3 to $5 for 
each accident print they buy. 

But don’t expect to make a fortune from 
the sale of extra prints. We'll take a 
dozen or so shots without a request for a 
single print .. . then we'll blunder into 
another where we may sell as high as 30 
8 x 10 prints at 50 cents apiece. You will 
get a definite return however. We figured 
up that extra print sales in one year 
totaled just about $190. 


Some paragraphs back, I said, “Don’t 
buy a Brownie camera and expect to do a 
good job.” Now I'll go to the other ex 
treme and say don’t buy an expensive 
miniature camera. Some dealers will talk 
you to death about miniature cameras, 
but pass them up. Even though they are 
cheaper to operate, they won’t compensate 
for your lack of knowledge and your er- 
rors as will the Speed Graphic. 

The Graphic is about the same price as 
the miniatures but it costs more for film. 
Those tiny negative sizes of the miniatures 
(I know I'm treading on dainty toes. You 
are safer criticizing a man’s wife than his 
camera) are the very devil to work with. 
And there are many times when you will 
want to use a flash picture—maybe be 
cause it’s an inside shot or outside where 
the lighting is poor. And the miniature 
camera that works well with a flash gun 
is a real rarity. 

It’s costly, I know, but eight out of 








every ten pictures we take are shot with 
bulbs. Using an outdoor flash, even in 
bright sun, is much better because it cuts 
out those horrible shadows that cut across 
faces and leaves features nothing but a 
black blur—no eyes—no nothing. And 
after all it’s faces we're after. 

It’s easier, too, to hand the Graphic to 
your newsman who is learning camera 
technique. My editor didn’t know any- 
thing about a camera, but he’s first-rate 
now. At first I'd take him along with 
me and give him a few pointers. Then I'd 
send him out on something that we could 
afford to take a chance on. I'd give him 
a plateholder and a bulb, tell him to get 
10 feet away, set the exposure for either 
F16 or F22 and let it fly, always using the 
200th of a second speed. He's missed darn 
few pictures and inside of a year really 
brings back some dandies. 


I WAS out of town one day last summer 
and came back to find the whole force 
standing out front. I thought: “When the 
boss is away—everybody plays.” And 
then they told me to hurry in and develop 
some films. It seems there had been a 
terrible tragedy in a two-way crash a 
short time before, three men killed. Our 
newsman heard about it but had no car 
so the whole shop, I guess, just locked 
up and “helped Irid get there.” 

He’d never seen a dead man before and 
he wasn’t too sure of the camera. In his 
excitement and his timidity in the face of 
death he did everything backwards. I'd 
hate to tell you how many bulbs and films 
he used to get about half a dozen shots. 
He'd put in the bulb, shoot it, then dis- 
cover he hadn’t pulled the slide. 

Well, he’d pull the slide, put in the bulb 
and then remember he hadn't cocked the 
shutter. Between all those possibilities of 
error he really (shaking like a leaf) 
burned up films and bulbs at a terrific 
clip. But did he get the pictures? I'll say 
he did—from the standpoint of photo- 
graphic perfection they were “beauties” 
--an odd term to use in describing a 
tragedy. And a half dozen midwestern 
dailies, including the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and the Omaha World Herald used 
them. 

Now he has taken all that work from, 
my shoulders and is bringing back a pic- 
ture every time. 

Incidentally, I'd advise you to go the 
whole route and do your own developing 
and printing. Doing your own work isn’t 
a chore and every shot you finish you 
have the joy of knowing it means a new 
subscriber and added reader interest. 


Wuue we're still touching on the 
technical side of pictures, it might help 
to say that many a good picture, in in- 
terest appeal, turns out technically poor. 

But don’t give up. Get some extra hard 
paper and work on it a bit, dodging and 
so forth. And don’t forget to keep some 
Talon’s retouching paint on hand, and a 
cheap brush. 

Your office girl can do the retouching 
(I don’t mean the retouching that the 
metropolitan dailies do—where sometimes 
they will spend two hours on a single 


print). But you know the nightmare type 
of picture, a group of men in dark suits 
standing against a dark wall—all you 
have is a blob of white faces. A little re- 
touching and those pictures can be sal- 
vaged and details that otherwise would be 
lost in the reproduction can be brought 
out. 

I say that at least three out of every 
four of our pictures are retouched before 
they are sent to the engravers, and I be- 
lieve that our pictures are at least average. 
Retouching salvages many a poor picture 
—and doubles the value of many a print. 


Wruen new subscribers sign up I usu- 
ally challenge them with the question: 
“Why do you want to take the Star?” 

Most of them will fumble around with 
the question for a minute or two but 
sooner or later most of them will say: 
“Well, I guess the Star has more news in 
it.” 

On the basis of total news columns that 
isn’t true (although I think we do a fair 
job of wringing all the news out of the 
county). The other publisher with the 
same amount of advertising inches will 
run from two to four pages more than we 
will. I think we’ve more items and our 
stories are about half the length. (If Time 
can do it—then newspapers can.) 

But we do know that we have more fea- 
tures and more pictures—and that is what 
your subscriber regards as news. 


Let's look at the facts backward for a 
minute. You can cut your circulation 
price in half and for all time establish 
yourself in the minds of the people as a 
$1 or $1.50 paper. You can run two to 
four more pages each week. And still 
you won't smash as hard in gaining cir- 
culation income as you will by the smaller 
expense of using pictures. 

Isn't it cheaper, then, to get your full 
price and be able to run fewer pages, with 
less mechanical cost, to say nothing of 
precious newsprint, than it is to try to get 
along without pictures? 

It should be made very plain that all of 
our circulation income results from 
straight circulation notice letters, no cut 
price, no contests, no premiums. There 
were, in 1941, 266 people who walked or 
wrote in unsolicited last year to subscribe 
for the first time to the Star. To date in 
1942 we have averaged one new subscriber 
for each day of the year. Who says pic- 
tures won’t pay for themselves? 

I can almost hear you skeptically say 
that this all sounds well and good but it 
won't work for you. Then I'll give you 
some more facts. 

For the first three months of 1942 we 
took in almost two hundred dollars more 
than we took in during my first six 
months in business. And our income for 
the first three months of 1942 is just about 
$200 more than it was for the same period 
last year. 

But even circulation income is still a 
sideshow to the main event, advertising. 
Do you suppose that if you are in a com- 
petitive situation, or even if you have 
the field to yourself, that if you are run- 


ning a live paper, packed with pictures 
and features, that the advertising dollar 
won't gravitate to you first? 

The “firstest and the mostest.” The ad- 
vertiser knows the score. You don’t have 
to tell him about a circulation trend. He 
can sense a reader preference even be- 
fore you realize it yourself. And the ad- 
vertising bulge will go every time to the 
paper carrying the pictures. 


Lers sum up the three big advantages 
of pictures: 

1. You can put out a better paper... 
with fewer pages and still your readers 
will think (and honestly so), that they 
are getting more for their money. 

2. You can increase your circulation 
income. 

3. The advertising dollars will follow 
your paper nine times out of ten. 

But you’ve got to approach the picture 
problem seriously and with the same in- 
terest you’d attach to buying a new press 
or hiring a new man. You can’t do the 
job with poor pictures, from the stand- 
point of human interest—and remember, 
above all—people want to look at 
“people” ... not “t’ings.” 


‘Short Course’ 


[Continued from page 5] 





to see his name spelled correctly. If John 
Brown and Mary Brown take out a 
wedding license, indicate in your copy 
that you are aware of the identical sur- 
names and have checked for accuracy. 
That goes for any other coincidence or 
out-of-the-ordinary situation. 

Correct your carbon, as well as the 
original. 


In general, strive for brevity. Involved 
sentences and long paragraphs usually are 
unnecessary. If you have a story that you 
can’t tell briefly, write all you wish. If 
the story is of known Page One caliber, 
ask the city desk how long the story needs 
to be. 

Make at least one carbon of everything 
written. Since one copy is for the city 
desk’s reference, make an extra copy of 
any story about which you think some 
question may arise days later. Keep that 
copy yourself. 

Don’t be afraid to call attention to 
errors made by you or someone else, 
whether before or after the error has 
been published. 

Use specific times and addresses. Say 
the event is going to begin at 8:15 o’clock 
tomorrow night, or 1 p. m. today. In re- 
porting future dates, or using “today” or 
“tomorrow” add exact day or date in 
parenthesis. Say 2101 H Street northwest, 
rather than the 2100 block. 

Don't strike over a numeral, begin again. 

Where practicable, read your story and 
cutlines in the early editions to check for 
errors and inconsistencies. 

Don’t stop with the handout. If some- 
thing is omitted, get it elsewhere. 

[Concluded on page 18) 
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Salute to Style! 


By DON FREEMAN 


Newsparermen are slaves to style. 
Style “stultifies and standardizes” the 
writing man. Style, briefly, is a “pain in 
the neck.” With that contention Mr. Jo- 
seph Landau (Quit, June, 1942) has 
quixotically demanded an editorial free- 
dom from what he terms “a bondage” to 
newspapermen. 

Frankly, we disagree. 

We disagree, primarily, with the belief 
that style hampers the journalist. Ac- 
tually, a familiarity with newspaper style 
comes after one has worked for the paper 
for only a short time. In analogy, some 
cities have stop-lights in the center of the 
street, others put them on the side, still 
others have them hanging over the mid- 
dle of the road. Does that bother the man 
who decides to move to a town which has 
a different system of placing stop-lights? 
Hardly, he is guided no matter where the 
lights may be placed. 

Similarly, the switch from a newspaper 
which says “William Doakes, 817 Elm ave.” 
to one which insists on “William Doakes 
of 817 Elm av.” should not make a news- 
paperman feel that his individuality has 
somehow been chained by the Simon 
Legrees on the copy desk. Say a reporter 
moves from the St. Paul Dispatch which 
says “ave.” across the city to the Minne- 
apolis Times whose style is “av.” 

Would that cramp his writing? Would 
that make him a slave to style? Mr. Lan- 
dau implies that this difference in style 
is a case of aimless bickering. Actually, 
it is Mr. Landau who is doing the bicker- 


ing by making up, a la Mussolini, a big 
battle where there exists not even a mild 
skirmish. 


Mk. LANDAU writes that “old fogies 
demand that the newspapers ‘preserve the 
language, and avoid such_ shocking 
changes as simplification of spelling. 
They had always seen it spelled ‘pro- 
gramme,’ so there is no reason in their 
minds why it should be spelled the simpler 
way. ...” In other words, Mr. Landau 
believes in a form of simplified spelling. 
And yet in his salvos against style he 
states that as long as people understand 
the word, it may be spelled two or more 
different ways in the same paper. 

It is singularly amazing that Mr. Lan- 
dau cannot see what is so obvious: that 
if a newspaper uses a simplified spelling 
consistently then it has a style. Were Mr. 
Landau editing the Chicago Tribune, it 
is not too outlandish to suppose that he 
would probably use the Trib’s simplified 
“thru” at times while in the same edition 
he would say “through.” Now the point 
involved here is not that simplified spell- 
ing is either good or bad, nor is this even 
an attempt to defend uniformity in edit- 
ing which scarcely needs defending; what 
is important is a dissection of Mr. Lan 
dau’s logic which is not logic at all, but 
rather a mixture of contradiction and con- 
fusion. 


Tuis confusion reaches a height in the 
following statement: “It is not the duty 





as a result. 


pear in subsequent issues. 


following graduation. 





Two articles on style and the use of words which appeared 
in the June issue of The Quill apparently were read with con- 
siderable interest. In one, Joseph Landau, head of the copy desk 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal took newspaper style and 
style books for more or less of a ride. The other article was 
A. Gayle Waldrop’s discussion of Winston Churchill's use of 
words. Several interesting articles on style have been received 


In this one, Don Freeman, a senior this fall in the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern University, where he is a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, takes 
spirited issue with Mr. Landau’s none too complimentary re- 
marks concerning the shackles of style. Other articles will ap- 


Mr. Freeman, born in Winnipeg, has lived in Chicago most 
of his life. He worked on the Chicago Sun from December, 1941, 
to April, 1942, writing prep sports. He worked in Northwestern 
University’s publicity department during the summer of 1941. 
He is night sports editor of the Daily Northwestern: has contrib- 
uted to the campus magazine and was press representative for 
the 1942 Waa-Mu show. Northwestern's annual musical produc- 
tion. He hopes to enter public relations work, possibly in sports, 
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of a daily to preserve the language. It is 
not part of its function to set a stylistic 
gauge for the world, nor to serve as an 
example of a good literary style.” Ob 
viously, there are very few purists who 
wish to “preserve the language,” as one 
would preserve a mummy. Language is, 
of course, constantly growing. It is vital 
and active and is always dropping out 
worn words in favor of newer, more de 
cisive words. Newspapers are one of the 
most important media in this house-clean 
ing of language. 

Also quite obvious is the assertion that 
newspapers need not “set a stylistic gauge 
for the world.” But, contrary to Mr. Lan 
dau’s implication, does any newspaper 
claim that right? The Chicago Tribune 
does not claim that simplified spelling is 
the only way; it merely uses it as one 
of many alternatives. It is similar with 
other more-or-less individualized 
papers. 

When Mr. Landau declares that a news 
paper should not “serve as an example of 
a good literary style” he is uttering pure 
claptrap. Perhaps he is merely trying to 
make his point by a purposeful confusion 
in definition of terms. “Literary” is, after 
all, quite a general term. In any case, 
one wonders whether the author is aware 
that good writing is good writing whether 
it appears in a newspaper or a magazine 
or a book or a pamphlet. 


news 


Mr. LANDAU says further that too 
many news editors and slot men “. . . fall 
back upon the style book as” (talk about 
stretching a point) “a whip with which 
to keep their men in line.” Telling of 
men who had come to his (Mr. Landau’s) 
copy-desk from papers that had rigid style 
rules, he writes: “They had grown so 
used to depending on a set of rules to 
guide their work that when they found a 
paper which was more interested in con 
text than in form, they were utterly, 
totally lost.” Also ... “they were unable 
to think for themselves.” 

It is very probable that here the author 
is running away with himself, for the im 
plication that papers which do follow 

| Concluded on page 15| 
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Red Star writers Yevgenii Petrov (first from left), Mikhail Sholokhov (second from left), 
and A. Fadeev (second from right) pictured at the front inspecting instruments 
removed from a disabled German tank. Petrov later was killed 
during the siege of Sevastopol. 


Luacue John Steinbeck, Pearl Buck 
and Ernest Hemingway fighting in the 
foxholes of Bataan and cabling eye-wit- 
ness stories to a daily Army newspaper 
—and you'll have an idea of the way the 
Red Army operates Red Star. 

Among the war correspondents of Red 
Star are Russia’s outstanding writers. 
They include many known to American 
readers: Mikhail Sholokhov, author of 
“The Quiet Don”; Alexei Tolstoi, author 
of “Peter I”; Alexander Poliakoff, author 
of “Russians Don’t Surrender,” and “Val- 
entin Katayev, author of “Time, For- 
ward!” 

Few of the paper’s distinguished staff 
write from the ease and security of the 
Moscow editorial offices. The common 
procedure is to send them into the thick 
of the fighting. Eugene Petrov, co-author 





A Red Army compositor sets up type for 
a fresh issue of an Army paper. 
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of “The Little Golden Calf,” died in 
action at the siege of Sevastapol. 
Poliakoff was with a unit which fought 
its way out of Nazi encirclement. Many 
go behind the enemy lines to get stories 
of the guerrilla bands. 


One staff correspondent, Boris Yam- 
polsky, walked 600 miles across the 
Nazi-occupied Ukraine—barefoot, be- 
cause a German sentry took his boots 
on the first day of his 45-day hike. He 
returned with a thumping three-col- 
umn eye-witness story of German con- 
duct in the Ukraine. The story has 
been published in English in the Russian 
War Relief booklet entitled “The Russian 
Glory.” 

“The Russian Glory” includes a cabled 
description of the experiences of another 
Red Star correspondent, Constantin Si- 
monov. Simonov is a poet, holder of the 
coveted Stalin Prize for literature. Of 
his own background he wrote: 

“Before the war I had written a few 
plays and a good deal of verse. I had at- 
tended special classes at a military acad- 
emy and had served as a war correspond- 
ent at Khalkingol (Mongolia) in 1939, 
when we sent the Japanese war lords 
rocking back on their heels. . . . A month 
before the German invasion I went to a 
training camp to take a course for war 
correspondents, and straight from there 
to the front.” 

As a correspondent of Red Star, Si- 
monov held the rank of a junior officer. 
Later he was promoted to a Senior Bat- 
talion Commissar, which corresponds to 
a Lieutenant Colonel. The rank was not a 
formality: 

“During my trips to the front, the fact 
that I was an officer made it incumbent 
upon me to undertake the duties of a 
commander when occasion arose, and 
sometimes the duties of a private. At 
times I had to muster retreating men, 
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Their weapons handy, compositors of one of the Red Army’s tra 
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Frequent references to and quotations fro 
newspaper, in dispatches from the Russian fre 
an article on Red Star would provide interesti 
papermen. 

The accompanying article, which tr not 
of the Russian Army press as a whol®, was 
Gruliow, research man and feature writer fc 
East 35th Street, New York City. whith is c 
$6,000,000 for medical and emergency aid to 1 
America the press has cooperated in the cam; 
been among contributors to the relief fund. 

Mr. Gruliow is a young American newsp 
high school news in Elizabeth, N. J.. 15 years 
typewriter keys for a living ever since. Amo 
he has held were those of Washingion corr 
Service: copyreader on Washington dailies ar 
the Moscow Daily News (1933-39). It was in 
sian language—and the Russians. He expec 
these days for Transradio and a Midwest daily 
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Photos from Sovfoto and Russian War Relief, Inc. 


d Army’s traveling newspapers set type for another issue 


nit's newspaper. 
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‘tations from Red Star, official Red Army 
Russian front, suggested to The Quill that 
ile interesting reading for American news- 


tr not only of Red Star itself but also 
hol®, was prepared for The Quill by Leo 
2 writer for Russian War Relief, Inc., 11 
vhigh is conducting a campaign to raise 
cy aid to the Russian people. Throughout 
n the campaign and newspapermen have 
| fund. 

an newspaperman who started covering 
, 1S years ago and has been hammering 
nce. Among the various journalistic jobs 
ngton correspondent for Transradio Press 
dailies and almost every possible job on 
it was in Moscow that he learned the Rus- 
He expects to return to Moscow one of 
west daily. 
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form them into companies, restore 
order and morale, and lead them back 
into battle. Having a car at my dis- 
posal, I carried orders and dispatches. 
Once I had to rescue our wounded 
pilots and capture German fliers. 
Later, in the Crimea, I participated 
in attacks as an ordinary private, rifle 
in hand. I also took part in a subma- 
rine raid on the Rumanian coast. In 
late Autumn I landed with a small 
coastal raiding party far in the rear of 
the German lines in the Arctic, to burn 
Nazi ammunition dumps.” 

Simonov’s assignments took him 
from one end of the 1,800-mile front to the 
other—“From the Black Sea to the Bar 
ents Sea,” as he entitled a collection of 
his Red Star stories. 

Apparently there was no pressure to 
turn out copy, for Simonov records his 
total output in the war’s first year as “40 
or 50 feature articles, mostly sketches 
about the soldiers and the fighting.” With 
more than 100 staff men at the front, Red 
Star can afford to treat them as “writers” 
(most of them are) and can encourage 
them to produce “less and better.” Be 
sides these staff men, Red Star has sev- 
eral thousand contributors from the 
ranks. To train the non-professionals, a 
special department of the staff conducts 
classes and correspondence courses. The 
paper’s budget is covered by Army funds. 


S IMONOV’S description of his stories— 
“sketches about the soldiers and the fight- 
ing’—is a description of most Red Star 
correspondence from the front. Stories 
of heroism; accounts of a pitched engage- 
ment or a guerrialla raid; observations of 
the enemy’s conduct under fire; human 
interest copy illustrating civilian support 
for the Army; biographical sketches of 
men who distinguish themselves in battle; 
accounts of ingenious tactics or original 
use of weapons—these are stock items in 





During an interval in the fighting on the Russian front, Red Army men turn to the 
latest editions of their unit's newspaper to learn something of the developments in 
the various theaters of the war. Even guerrilla fighters have 
their own newspapers. 


the day’s feature stories. Usually a num 
ber are written by soldiers or officers 
themselves. Often there are letters from 
the front, or letters addressed to Army 
men by groups of civilians (the workers 
of a factory, the members of a collective 
farm). 

This feature material fills pages 2 and 
3. Like most Soviet dailies, Red Star runs 
four pages. The other two pages, 1 and 4, 
carry one lengthy editorial, the military 
communiques, one or two articles inter 
preting current events, and the day’s 
news in highly condensed items 

The editorial fills most of the first two 
columns on page 1, in accordance with the 
old tradition of the “leading article.” As 
in all Soviet papers, the editorial is a 
strange mixture of pep talk and political 
directive. Inspirational in tone, it voices 





Soviet newspapermen of today have 
weapons as well as pencil and paper. 
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policy; and its slogans, its emphasis and 
its formulations of problems are studied 
closely by the political commissars (mo- 
rale officers) for guidance in their educa- 
tional work among the troops. The ideas 
and often the phrases of Red Star edi- 
torials echo in the commissars’ speeches, 
in their trench classes dealing with his- 
tory and politics, and at forest meetings 
of guerrilla bands. 

A typical editorial deals with tasks fac- 
ing the Army, stressing the hard road 
ahead, but reminding readers that “the 
myth of German invincibility is ended” 
and “1942 is the year of victory.” Another 
editorial discusses unity among the Allies. 
Pointing out that the United Nations 
are superior to the Axis in warpower; 
the editorial calls for a second front. A 
third editorial treats relations between 
the Army and the populace, emphasizing 
the Army’s democratic character, the “all- 
out” efforts of civilians, and the close ties 
between regular troops and guerrillas. 
Still another editorial concerns the evac- 
uation of industry into the interior and 
its importance to the Army. 

It is these editorials, as much as any- 
thing else, which make Red Star author- 
itative among its uniformed readers. To 
them it speaks with the voice of a com- 
mander. But other factors enter into the 
paper’s prominence in the eyes of civil- 
ians and especially foreign correspond- 
ents. 


Ar various times, various Russian news- 
papers have come to the fore. Truth 
(Pravda), as the organ of the Communist 
Party of Russia, gains its consistent top 
standing by speaking for the 3,000,000 who 
lead the country. But other papers rise 
and fall in popularity and prominence, as 
the nation’s problems change. 

During the First Five-Year Plan, when 
all eyes were upon industrial expansion, 
and carloadings statistics were followed 
like baseball scores, Economic Life (Eko- 
nomicheskaya Zhizn) and For Industrial- 
ization (Za Industrializatsiu) were out- 
standing. They commanded the work of 
the country’s best newspapermen. 

Their pronouncements on the crucial 
problems of that day—industrial prob- 
lems—bore weight; their reports on in- 
dustrial output were vital to any who 
wished to keep up with the things en- 
grossing Russia at the time. Similarly, 
the collective farmers’ four-page tabloid, 
with over 5,000,000 circulation, took on 
added prominence in the period when the 
collective farms were being organized. 

When the Five-Year Plans were well 
under way and “The First Five-Year Plan 
in Four” slogan was dead, the industrial 
and farm papers took a back seat. In the 
years preceding the war, interest shifted 
to diplomatic jockeying for position. As 
a result, the Government organ, The 
News (Izvestia), was the paper sought 
out on the newsstands and quoted by for- 
eign correspondents. Izvestia carried the 
work of the best cartoonists and political 
analysts; its official articles on foreign af- 
fairs were closely followed in Geneva. 
(Simultaneously, the French-language 
Journal de Moscou, reflecting the opin- 
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ion of the Foreign Office, attained new 
prominence, while the English-language 
Moscow Daily News, catering to the 
American engineers in Soviet industry, 
dropped to the status of a weekly.) 

With the outbreak of war, there was 
again a shift in reader interest and in 
the importance attached to the various 
papers by the authorities. The Army or- 
gan, which had been reticent in the pre- 
war years, in line with the policy of ex- 
treme secrecy on military matters, had 
been of interest chiefly for its detailed 
accounts of the war in the West. Now 
Red Star became “must” reading matter, 
both for Soviet citizens and foreign cor- 
respondents. Its circulation and budget 
increased in proportion to its wartime 
tasks, and the quality of its reading mat- 
ter rose with them. 

Over its scientific articles one may find 
the name of Vladimir Komarov, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences. Over a 
medical article one may see the title of 
the Chief Surgeon of the Red Army, 
Nikolai Burdenko. Russia’s leading his- 
torian, Academician Tarle, author of a 
book on Napoleon recently published in 
this country, contributes articles on his- 
tory. Military analyses are signed by the 
men who map Red Army strategy. 

True, these authorities also write for 
other top-ranking Russian dailies. But it 
is Red Star which now commands their 
services most readily and most frequently. 


J UST as this authoritative tone moves 
from one newspaper to another, as one 
aspect of national life takes precedence 
over others, so the number and kind of 
“traveling papers” shift with the life of 
the country. 

“Traveling newspapers” are a Russian 
institution. They began in the Civil War 
as propaganda leaflets, issued sporadical- 
ly on the march by the political commis- 
sars of the young Red Army. One by one 
they dropped out of existence as the Civil 





War came to a close on one front after 
another. 

Years later, in the period of industrial- 
ization, the then dominant industrial pa- 
pers revived the practice. They set up 
small editorial staffs in railroad cars 
equipped with hand presses, and sent 
them out to publish leaflets at construc- 
tion sites, to encourage “shock work.” 

At first these irregularly published 
leaflets or newspapers were the only lo- 
cal publications at construction sites like 
Magnitogorsk or the Dnieper Dam, where 
hundreds of thousands of workers came 
to a hitherto unpopulated area. When the 
great construction projects were com 
pleted, the “traveling newspapers” be- 
came the nucleus for regular local pa- 
pers. In the same way, traveling staffs 
sent out by the farmers’ papers founded 
village weeklies throughout the country. 

In recent years, the number of travel- 
ing “newspaper brigades” dwindled to a 
handful in the Far East, where large- 
scale construction was still under way in 
the barren taiga. Since most of the new 
construction in the Far East was carried 
out by young people, it was the youth 
paper, Komsomolskaya Pravda, which 
sent out the traveling “brigades” in the 
immediate prewar years. 

One Far Eastern city, built from scratch 
in a matter of five years, was given the 
name of Komsomolsk, after the title of 
the Russian youth organization. The 
average age of its settlers was 24. A trav- 
eling staff was sent there by the Moscow 
youth paper to issue a newspaper on the 
construction site until a permanent local 
daily could be established. 


Wrhirn the outbreak of the German in- 
vasion, it was the turn of Red Star, now 
the leading newspaper, to inspire hun- 
dreds of little imitators on wheels. 

Professional newspapermen were as- 
signed to the front lines not only as cor- 
respondents of the parent paper, they 
were also given the task of publishing 
four-page tabloids for Army units on the 
move. Soon Red Star was the spiritual 
daddy of a flock of little Red Stars, each 
housed in a railroad car, a truck or a 
temporary field shelter. Some are issued 
from dugouts or trenches. 

Ovadi Savich, Soviet newspaperman, 
cabled to the Overseas News Agency re- 
cently: “No soldier is without his copy of 
‘Fight for the Motherland, ‘Forward to 
Battle, ‘Smite the Enemy, ‘For Coun- 
try,’ ‘Red Army Truth,’ ‘Battle Standard, 
‘Northern Sentinel’ or ‘Death to the In- 
vaders.’ These newspapers are free. They 
are delivéred to the front lines under 
fire, and dropped from airplanes to guer- 
rilla bands in the forests.” 

Savich described a “city room” on the 
edge of a village near the front: “Five 
huts house the paper. Gunfire beats a 
rat-a-tat outside. Inside, tables are cov- 
ered with type and paper. A Red Army 
man is running the printing press. 

“In the evening an editorial conference 
is held. The editor hands out assignments 
for the next day. Military discipline pre- 
vails, and the editor’s orders are law. He 
is generally the only staff member with 
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an expert knowledge of military affairs. 

“*You will go to the headquarters of 
the battalion which is to attack tomorrow 
morning,’ he tells one reporter. ‘I forbid 
you to join the attack. Write a descrip- 
tion of the battle. Mention those who 
distinguish themselves. Talk to the in- 
habitants of any villages we recapture. 
You,’ he says to another reporter, ‘cover 
the interrogation of prisoners at head- 
quarters. And you’ (to another) ‘remain 
in the office. Perhaps there will be air 
operations. If so, go to the airfield. And 
from you’ (turning to a columnist) ‘I ex- 
pect something funnier than today’s 
piece.’” 


Ir was no easy matter, Savich reports, 
to obtain the printing presses or the pa- 
per needed for these “trench papers,” for 
every unit down to the individual battal- 
ion has its own newspaper. In addition, 
each major front has its own large daily. 

It is interesting to note that the Rus- 
sians have been turning out several types 
of light, portable presses, both flat-bed 
and platen, capable of producing four- 
and eight-page tabloids. The platen 
presses can be operated by hand or power. 
For the flat-beds there are oil-burning 
motors. 

In the Arctic, portable windmill gen- 
erators provide the power. Press runs of 
the “traveling papers” vary from a few 
hundred to tens of thousands of copies. 
Cartoons and other illustrations are pro- 
duced on the spot through linoleum 
blocks. Type, including body type, is 
hand set. 


THe information bulletin issued by the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington reports 
that among the staffs of front-line travel- 
ing newspapers are Vladimir Stavsky, 
prominent writer, who has been cited for 
taking command of a unit which had lost 
its officers; the poets Alexei Surkov and 
Joseph Utkin, known throughout the 
country; and many other top-notch 
writers. 

The work of these men is described by 
Alexei Tretyakov, Red Star special cor- 
respondent and staff member of a travel- 
ing Army paper: 

“An ordinary day — yesterday — began 
with the rattle of an anti-aircraft battery 
and the crash of an enemy plane at dawn. 
From the windows of our cottage we 
watched the flashes of A.A. fire. Then a 
terrific roar shook the earth. An enemy 
plane, hit by anti-aircraft shells, had 
fallen nearby and its bomb rack had ex- 
ploded. Pursuit planes were taking to 
the air, and the entire staff, now fully 
awake, went down into the bomb shelter 
to get out the day’s paper. 

“The responsible secretary (managing 
editor), Andrei Beznagy, was writing the 
banner line for an inside page, and his 
assistant was drawing up the dummy. On 
the make-up stone a double truck was be- 
ing laid out. The spread dealt with ‘the 
Stalin eagles’—the airmen at this, the lat- 
est stop in our travels. Topping the lay- 
out was Fyodor Stolyarov’s story on 
Lieut. Groshev, who had brought down 
three enemy planes in one attack an hour 
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A photostat of a typical issue of Red Star, 
official organ of the Russian Army. 


before. While the compositors were plac- 
ing the type in the forms, Groshev was in 
the air again, and a new battle was going 
on in the sky above us. One of the re 
porters was observing it from the air- 
field, and telephoning his account to our 
bomb shelter. Before the forms were 
locked up, Groshev’s latest deeds would 
be in type, too. 

“An automobile with two reporters and 
artist Vassily Spodar set out for the air- 
field. No sooner had they departed than 
we received orders to move ahead 30 
miles to the village of N. In 20 minutes 
the type cases were packed, the incom- 
plete stickfuls were tied up with string, 
the press was mounted on the truck and 
covered with a tarpaulin, and our cara 
van was off. The staff divided into two 
groups, one to remain behind to cover 
the air battle, the other to produce the 
paper at N. 


“We hardly covered three miles be- 
fore the observer on top of the lead truck 
shouted, ‘Air alert! Seven Junkers and 
two Messerschmitts coming!’ The column 
came to a sudden halt. The trucks pulled 
over to the roadside, and in a trice we 
covered them with branches, leaves and 
greenery. The order came from the edi- 
tor: “Take cover! Spread out!’ The enemy 
planes passed, almost shaving the tree- 
tops, and spattering the road with bullets. 
But the camouflage was effective. We 
went unscathed, and in five minutes we 
set out again. 

“At N. a cottage was selected for tem- 
porary headquarters, the press was un- 
limbered and the type cases opened, and 
work was resumed on the current issue. 
Telephone communications were estab- 
lished with the reporters left behind. 
When the soldiers received their copies 
of The Fighting Red Army Man this 
morning, they found a complete account 
of the battle in the air, with Groshev’s 
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latest feat—ramming a German plane— 
described in detail. 

“The men who produce our paper are 
mostly volunteers. They exchanged edi- 
torial jobs in comfortable newspaper of- 
fices for this dangerous duty at the front. 

“To some of us war is not a new expe- 
rience. Editor Rozhkov and several of 
our reporters went through the hard 
schooling of the Finnish campaign.” 
(Russians do not dignify the war of 1939- 
40 with the title of a war—it was a mere 
“campaign.”’) 

“All of us have learned to work under 
any difficulties. Sometimes we turn out 
the whole issue after a 30-mile hike. Ivan 
Altzen, our columnist, was in a regiment 
which fought off five fierce attacks in one 
day. Altzen not only writes a column and 
turns out an occasional poem, but also 
supervises loading of the delivery trucks, 
stands guard, fills in as a compositor in 
emergencies, and mans an anti-aircraft 
gun. Thus the Soviet newspaperman to 
day. To his ordinary equipment of paper 
and pencil he has added a batch of hand 
grenades, an automatic rifle, a revolver 
and cartridge belt. 

“We have fought our way out of en 
circlement twice, have undergone two 
tank attacks and innumerable air raids. 
The paper continues to appear daily, to 
the comfort of our troops. Under a stand 
ing head, ‘Heroes of the War,’ we com 
mend the brave and the gallant. The 
men’s complaints and criticism appear 
alongside the record of their heroism. 
Humor relieves the tension, and, for 
soldiers with a literary turn, the paper 
provides an opportunity to show what 
they can do with the pen.” 


Lixe the Army units, guerrilla bands 
also publish newspapers of their own. 
Some of these reach surprising circula 
tion figures, for they are distributed over 
vast stretches of territory where no Ger 
man dares ventures for fear of the squir 
rel rifles and shotguns which lurk behind 
the bushes. 

“Grandpa of the Guerrillas,” a cabled 
story in the Russian War Relief booklet, 
“The Russian Glory,” describes one of 
these guerrilla-controlled areas behind 
the German lines. 

The newspaper of the Ukraine guer 
illas, For the Soviet Ukraine (Za Radian 
sku Ukrainu), circulated chiefly by air- 
plane, has the astounding press run of 
15,000,000 copies. Other guerrilla papers, 
published locally, are so small or so lim 
ited in resources that they must print on 
the ruled paper of copybooks, on wrap 
ping paper or whatever scraps are avail 
able. 


Maria SHKAPSKAYA describes her 
guerrilla newspaper thus: 

“The forest has changed since the war 
invaded it. Formerly the proverb said 
there was ‘one man to 100,000 trees.’ Now 
it often happens that there is one man to 
S Wee. «+ 

“The office of our ‘forest newspaper’ is 
in a clearing about 20 miles from scenes 
of battle. There are several tents. Three 


{Concluded on page 15| 
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‘Guest’ of the Gestapo 


| Continued from page 4) 


when a new group of guards entered the 
room, told us we were to be moved to 
new quarters, and asked us to get our 
baggage and line up by twos. Entering 
the military spirit of the occasion, we 
started down the hall in lockstep, out of 
the building, and into a military truck 
covered by a tarpaulin. 


Ar the moment Hitler announced to the 
Reichstag his declaration of war on the 
United States, we were rolling through 
the streets of Berlin in this truck—the 
first American prisoners of war. 

The truck took us to a suburban villa 
on the outskirts of Berlin—pleasant 
enough in the summer, no doubt, but this 
was the start of Germany’s worst winter 
in 100 years. We were bunked two and 
three to a room, incommunicado, with 
helmeted police troops for guards. 

During the night, when they had been 
firing up the heating plant to prepare the 
villa for us, a radiator had burst, with the 
result that there was no central heat and 
the room in which Louis Lochner and 
two other AP men slept was flooded so 
they had to clear a water hurdle to reach 
their beds. 

The only source of heat was a stove in 
the room shared by Stadler, Fleischer and 
myself. Our room was promptly made 
headquarters for the entire group, and 
each night, after 15 men had spent the 
day smoking in one small room, we had 
to roll up the blackout and shovel out 
the atmosphere in chunks. 

Using cigarets, together with food and 
drinks which friends had been allowed 
to send us through the propaganda min- 
istry, we broke down three sets of guards 
in all, obtaining the valuable privilege of 
being allowed to stand on the front porch 
by groups of three for a few minutes at 
a time after it became dark. That was 
our exercise. But even more valuable, 
we persuaded one of the guards to buy 
us a day-old newspaper in which we 
found the text of Hitler’s speech and 
learned for the first time that we were at 
war. 


We had visitors Friday—the foreign 
office and propaganda ministry men 
assigned to the American press, and the 
F.O. man in charge of American broad- 
casters. The former commiseratingly told 
us that three American battleships, a half 
dozen heavy cruisers, and numerous other 
ships had been destroyed at Pearl Harbor, 
and that Admiral Kimmel’s death in ac- 
tion had resulted in Admiral Leahy’s re- 
call to become CINCUS. The latter 
brought a new Esquire. 


We were fed from a nearby Nazi wel- 
fare kitchen—goulash, stews, gruel or 
heavy soups for the most part, sausage 
and bread once a day, and bitter malt 
coffee to wash it down. It was brought 
over in five- and ten-gallon buckets and 
ladled out at the villa. When we had our 
own supplies, we used the German food 
for a foundation and piled our own on 
top of it. 

Saturday afternoon, we mede prepara- 
tions for a birthday banquet for Jean 
Graffis, Acme’s Central European mana- 
ger. The German guards, seeing all the 
food coming out, actually turned into 
waiters and distributed our rations of 
bread and sausage in their eagerness to 
please. Just as we were sitting down, the 
head of the guard entered and read a 
notice that we were free to go to our 
homes, pack, and report at the Embassy 
at 9 a. m. Sunday morning to leave Ber- 
lin on the diplomatic train. 

What with packing, completing our 
meal, and taking the train into Berlin, it 
was 9 p. m. before most of us got home, 
leaving 12 hours to close up our house- 
holds—households which in some cases 
had been built up over as long as 20 years 
in Berlin. 

In my case, my packing was done, and 
it was simply a case of giving away to 
friends at the office the food reserves I 
had left. Also, all of us were interested 
in learning just what the Gestapo, when 
they demanded our keys on the pretext 
of searching our papers, had taken. From 
Fleischer’s apartment, for example, they 
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had taken 26 pounds of our joint coffee 
supply at a black market value of almost 
$40 a pound to them, a number of cans of 
meat, butter, and jam, soap, and some 
clothing including three silk sport shirts. 

Al Steinkopf’s silverware was missing. 
A Gestapoman had tried on Shanke’s new 
overcoat and found a perfect fit, but he 
couldn’t get rid of the landlady’s son so 
he left it. The searchers had even taken 
a truck to Grigg’s to cart off his supply of 
food and tobacco, telling the landlady it 
was “confiscated for the Red Cross.” 

We had our revenge on the shaven- 
headed agent who had done most of the 
searching. On the train to Bad Nauheim, 
two of the newspapermen got him drunk, 
and he was sent back to Berlin under 
arrest by the SS-Captain in charge of 
our escort, probably to a corrective con- 
centration camp, inasmuch as he had 
reached the point where he was toasting 
“the brave Americans.” 

During the night, I had time to go to 
the bureau, where two of the native staff 
were still holding the fort, and rescue my 
papers. Two (Gestapo men had searched 
the office, turning Oechsner’s desk inside 
out for the “secret messages” they insisted 
he had sent to British Intelligence through 
the Embassy. They skipped my desk, 
probably because it had formerly been 
Dick Hottelet’s and the same two agents 
had searched it at the time Hottelet was 
arrested on charges of espionage. They 
also overlooked a code book we had in 
the office, which I smuggled down to Bad 
Nauheim and later destroyed there, alter- 
nately burning and flushing the scraps of 
paper. 


Tue story of our internment at Bad 
Nauheim has already been told at length, 
but there are a few points of interest in 
a professional way I might review. First 
was our newspaper, “The Bad Nauheim 
Pudding,” which we mimeographed 
through three weekly issues and two ex- 
tras until simultaneous paper shortage and 
insistence of Embassy officials on censor- 
ship rights led us to suspend publication. 

Managing Editor Ed Haffel, of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, rightfully claimed 
for us the largest circulation (145) of any 
American newspaper on the continent, 
and President Roosevelt and the Library 
of Congress were on our (free) subscrip- 
tion list. Angus Thuermer, of AP, and I 
were associate editors, which meant I cut 
the stencils and Angus ran the mimeo- 
graph, and the remaining newsmen were 
all editorial associates. 

We had the added distinction, I believe, 
of being the first American newspaper in 
over a century to be confiscated on politi- 
cal grounds, a contributing factor to the 
paper’s demise. An extra issued March 3, 
consisting entirely of an exclusive state- 
ment by the Charge d’Affaires predicting 
our departure for Lisbon by the end of 
March, was confiscated on the Charge’s 
second thought after we had slapped out 
the extra in one hour and distributed all 
but the mailing list to our subscribers. 

One of the standbys for group entertain- 
ment at the hotel was the newspapermen’s 
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quartet, outgrowth of an alcoholic autumn 
evening on Wittenbergplatz in Berlin, 
which in time consisted of 10 newsmen 
and a diplomatic guitar. Our smash hits 
were a parody of “Show Me the Way to 
Go Home,” Thuermer’s female imper- 
sonations, and Speck’s Turkish snake 
dance. 


Bur Bad Nauheim also meant work 
for the newspapermen. The United Press 
bureau, for example, held discreet but 
regular meetings under the noses of the 
Gestapo, preparing the stories we were 
to file when and if we ever reached Lis- 
bon, and by the time we left we had a 
volume of over 40,000 words ready, de- 
pendent on New York’s requests 

We made carbons and hid them or gave 
them to various diplomats to carry out 


for us, just in case we should be searched, 
but our diplomatic immunity held and 
our baggage was never examined. When 
we finally hit Lisbon May 16, we began 
telling the world the stories we couldn’t 
file from Berlin, in such a volume that 
the overburdened Portuguese censor, with 
all ten of his men qualified to handle 
English on duty, called up at 1:30 a. m. 
and told us it was physically impossible 
to handle any more copy that night. 

It was a wonderful experience—but 
wonderful only in the past tense, distress- 
in the present tense, and I hope I don’t 
have to contemplate it in the future. 

O.K., Boss, put me back on the police 
beat, or vital statistics; send me to Peo- 
ria, Teheran, or Antifogasto; but I im- 
plore you, don’t transfer me to the Nau- 
heim bureau; I’ve done my stretch there. 





Salute to Style 


[Concluded from page 9) 


style are “more interested in context than 
in form” is utterly absurd. And if the 
men were “lost” and “couldn’t think for 
themselves,” then it must have been Mr. 
Landau’s misfortune to have hired some 
imbeciles rather than qualified news- 
papermen. 

What exactly is style? Even Mr. Lan- 
dau agrees with the definition that it is a 
paper’s effort to be uniform. But Mr. Lan- 
dau doubts whether there is any virtue in 
“a parrot-like uniformity of expres- 
sion... .” Parrot-like? Is there anything 
“parrot-like” in spelling a word the same 
each time it appears in the paper? Is it 
“parrot-like” to set up a standard and fol- 
low it, rather than be hit-or-miss in Eng- 
lish usage? Obviously not. 

Mr. Landau has only this to say for 
style: (1) it soothes the older subscribers 
of the paper, (2) it serves as a guide to 
beginners, “holding them to the straight 
and narrow path while they learn that 
journalism is hard work, and not ro- 
mance,” and (3) it salves the ego of the 
publisher who sets down the rules. All 
of which adds up to pure nonsense. It is 
true perhaps that old subscribers may re- 
sent innovations, but this refers only to 
matters of policy or format or features. 
And as a matter of fact, the publishers 
are in reality more conservative—in re- 
gard to style—than the subscribers. 

It is difficult to see the connection be- 
tween the style-book and the beginner’s 
realization that journalism is hard work 
instead of romance. Any graduate of a 
good school of journalism knows that 
grammar and punctuation are pliable and 
can readily adapt himself to his particular 
newspaper’s style. And this can be done 
without any of the apparent difficulty 
which Mr. Landau ascribes to the al- 
legedly experienced newsmen who came 
to work on his copy-desk. 


His final concession to the stylists—that 
style pleases the publisher—is completely 
irrelevant. The implication, of course, is 
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that publishers are egotistical and eccen- 
tric old boobies who get a peculiar satis- 
faction out of twisting the English lan- 
guage completely out of recognition. The 
example given by Mr. Landau as illustra- 
tion is William Randolph Hearst who, a 
few years ago, insisted in his papers that 
Marion Davies was a “movie star,” while 
all others were just “actresses.” The argu- 
mentative technique here employed of as- 
sociating the (shall we say?) individual 
quirk of one publisher with all publishers 
whose papers happen to have a standard 
style is, to say the least, absolute drivel. 

What, then, does Mr. Landau want? 
The rule of common sense, he says, which 
when you boil it down, is nothing more 
than a sloppy “who cares?” attitude. 
What’s the difference, he asks, whether 
you spell a word one way in one column 
and a different way in another as long as 
the reader knows what you mean. Carry- 
ing this ad absurdium, what difference 
does it make whether you spell it “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt” or “President Rosevelt?” 
The reader will understand. And if, as 
Mr. Landau contends, the ultimate con- 
sideration must always be whether or not 
the reader will understand it; then virtu- 
ally anything goes. 

From this it would appear that the anti- 
stylist has the inane belief that since 
lexicographers and grammarians cannot 
agree on spellings, punctuations, and 
styles, then we should follow no style 
but our own fancy. Taking this, again, 
ad absurd'um, one can’t help wondering 
whether or not Mr. Landau considers all 
disagreements in similar manner. 

Returning to the analogy of stop-lights 
being placed in different positions in dif- 
ferent towns, would Mr. Landau say that 
since not all towns agree, we should abol- 
ish stop-lights? Scientists disagree on the 
causes of the common cold, then shall 
we say that all scientists are wrong? 
Absurd? Certainly, but no less absurd 
than Mr. Landau’s reasons for proposing 
that newspaper style be abolished. 
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Red Star 


[Concluded from page 13} 


autos carry the entire printing plant— 
two type cases and a platen press. The 
equipment is easily transported; we must 
be always ready to set off for a new hide 
out in three or four minutes. 

“Between two pine trees is < small table 
with its legs driven into the soft ground. 
At the table is the managing editor. He 
is relentless. Guns may be roaring, an 
alert may have sounded, firing may be 
going on a few yards away—but copy 
must be ready to meet the deadline. 

“Is it hard to write in a hideout, under 
fire? You lie down on an overcoat in 
the shrubbery, only you take care not to 
expose yourself when machine guns are 
combing the forest. Better take cover 
behind a tree. As soon as firing stops, 
you go back to work. 

“The telephone rings, and news is re 
ceived that parachute troops have landed 
in our forest. They are advancing from 
three sides. Rifles and hand grenades are 
distributed to the staff. We warmly shake 
each other’s hands and prepare to face 
a fight. Meanwhile, we go on with our 
work. Later our guerrillas report that 
they have repulsed the enemy and our 
forest is still safe. 


= : . : 

HE editor is lost. He hasn’t been 
heard from for five days. One reporter is 
wounded. Another has been cut off be 
hind enemy lines. But the paper appears 
on time for the villagers who fight from 
the forests roundabout. 

“An old woman emerges from the trees. 
She is hunched, twisted, hardly able to 
drag her feet. She is pushing a broken 
perambulator loaded with bundles—her 
household goods. One wonders what 
made the old woman leave her cottage in 
the occupied village. What did she fear? 
Her age alone seems a pledge of safety. 
Why did she flee into the dark forest, 
where probably even the owls seemed to 
hoot at her, ‘Go back! Go back! Go back 
to the warm cottage and the heated stove!’ 

“The forest newspaper must know 
everything. We ask: ‘Why did you come 
to hide in the forest with the guerrillas, 
grandmother?’ 

“She replies, and it is hard to catch 
the words from her toothless mouth. She 
mumbles: ‘I didn’t care, son, to breathe 
the same air as the accursed ones.’ 

“This old woman, magnificent in her 
wrath, will have her perambulator and 
her 80 years and her hatred for the enemy 
spread far and hide in the pages of the 
forest newspaper, so that anybody who 
reads of her will feel his voice quaver, 
and a sudden, simple thought will take 
shape: 

“*How should we able-bodied people 
behave toward the invader if that is what 
the old women do?’ 

“.. Thus our newspapermen and 
newspaperwomen live and work in the 
dense forest in these hard months, wait- 
ing for the most beautiful month of all, 
the month of victory.” 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Louis R. Fockete (Kansas '39-Northwest- 
ern '40) is a midshipman in the Navy Of- 
ficers’ School at Northwestern University. 
He was in the 192nd Field Artillery last 
year, receiving his discharge from the 
Army in order to attend the Navy school. 
At the time of his induction into the Army 
in March, 1941, he was advertising man- 
ager of the De Land (Fla.) Daily Sun 
News. 


Gtenn D. Appincron (Southern Methodist 
40), ensign in the U.S.N.R., is serving as 
skipper of a patrol boat in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Following graduation Addington 
was on the staff of the Dallas Times Her- 
ald. He was the delegate of the Southern 
Methodist University chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi at the fraternity’s convention 
in 1939. 


Evcene Key (Southern Methodist °37), 
formerly with the Dallas Times Herald, 
is now a second lieutenant with the U. S. 
Marine Corps on active duty in the 
Pacific. 


STraniry Kocu (Montana State University 
36), in charge of public relations in the 
southeastern states for the Portland Ce- 
ment Association during the past five 
years, has been commissioned an ensign, 
D-V(s), in the United States Naval Re- 
serve and has been ordered to active duty. 


James A. Suutuivan (Stanford-Profes- 
sional), manager of the United Press bu- 
reau at San Francisco, has been commis- 
sioned a captain in the Army. His prede- 
cessor, Mititer Howwanp (Stanford), is 
also a captain, attached to the San Fran- 
cisco Presidio. 


Campse_t Watson (Stanford-Profes- 
sional), executive news editor of the 
Berkeley Gazette, and Editor & Publisher 
correspondent for Northern California, is 
with the Navy in a civilian capacity, 
while awaiting a commission as a lieu- 
tenant, senior grade. 


Georce E. Moore (Stanford-Professional), 
business manager of the Lodi Times and 
son of George H. Moore, state printer, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant, jun- 
ior grade, in the Navy and assigned to 
duty at Chicago. 


Hucu Baker (Stanford-Professional), for 
two years manager of the CNPA San 
Francisco office, was inducted into the 
Service as a private. 


Paut Bett (DePauw '23), personnel di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Times, left the 
first of June for Fort Meade, Md., where 
he will serve as captain. 


Cat Wuorton (So. Calif. 37) of the Los 
Angeles Times sports staff, is an ensign 
with the U. S. Navy. Whorton, a U.S.C. 
aduate, had been with the Times for 
ve years as boxing writer and desk 
editor. 











W. R. (Ike) Twininc (Stanford-Profes- 
sional) for more than two years office 
manager for CNPA in San Francisco, is 
now owner of the Blackfoot (Idaho) Daily 
Bulletin. Blackfoot, a town of about 5,000 
is completely surrounded by mountain 
scenery and good . Twining left 
the CNPA office to buy Crockett Sig- 
nal, which he operated for two years, and 
which he still owns. 





Commissioned an Ensign 


aes. 


Ensign Richard P. Harmel 


Richard P. Harmel, 21-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Harmel, of Bell Island, 
South Norwalk, Conn., has been commis- 
sioned an Ensign in the Naval Reserve 
at the U. S. Naval Training Station at 
Newport, R. I. 

Ensign Harmel went to the station soon 
after he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1941, having been 
enlisted in the Navy with the rating of 
Chief Yeoman. He was immediately at- 
tached to the Public Relations Office and 
then placed in charge of recruit publicity 
work. 

He was particularly fitted for this 
assignment, having studied journalism 
at the University. where, in 1940, he was 
senior night editor of the Michigan Daily. 
collegiate newspaper. He is a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. 

Ensign Harmel has been detached 
from the Newport Station and assigned 
to new duties elsewhere in the Service. 





Four of the 16 newspapermen recently 
named Nieman Fellows at Harvard Uni- 
versity are members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity. They 
are: Mritiarp C. Browne (Stanford °36), 
editorial and political writer for the Sa:- 
ramento (Calif.) Union; Rosert C. Et- 
Liott (Indiana '24), war news edit.r, San 
Francisco (Calif.) News; THomas H. Grir- 
ritH, Jr. (Washington °36), assistant city 
editor, Seattle (Wash.) Times and Pacific 
Northwest army correspondent for Col- 
lier’s; and Ernest M. Huu, Jr. (Okla- 
homa °31), political writer, United Press, 
Oklahoma City. 

The others receiving Fellowships en- 
titling them to a year’s study at Harvard 
are: James M. Daniel III, reporter, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) News; John F. Day, Jr., 
Associated Press, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Edward J. Donohoe, reporter, Scranton 
(Pa.) Times; James P. Etheridge, Jr., 
editorial writer, Tampa (Fla.) Daily 
Times; Frank K. Kelly, Associated Press 
reporter, New York City; Erwin W. 
Kieckhefer, country editor, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star-Journal; Kenneth F. Mc- 
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Cormick, reporter, Detroit (Mick.) Free 
Press; Arthur B. Musgrave, news editor, 
Houston (Texas) Post; Fred W. Neal, 
Washington correspondent, Wall Street 
Journal; Robert Okin, Associated Press 
reporter, New York City; Oren M. Ste- 
phens, columnist and Sunday Editor, Lit- 
tle Rock (Ark.) Arkansas Democrat, and 
William A. Townes, assistant city editor, 
Cleveland Press. 


Harry W. Fiannery, CBS correspondent 
in Berlin following William L. Shirer, and 
author of “Assignment to Berlin,” and 
Bob Brown, public relations director for 
the Owens Valley Reception Center, 
Manzanar, Calif., were the speakers for 
the May meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Journalists, Los Angeles Profes- 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, held 
at the Stock Exchange Club, Los Angeles. 


Joun L. Myer, secretary-treasurer of the 
Inland Daily Press association, told mem- 
bers of the Illinois chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, assembled for the Founders’ Day 
dinner on May 7, that newspapermen 
more than any other group must get be- 
hind the war effort, since the press has 
such a tremendous effect on people's 
minds. 

Speaking to undergraduate and profes- 
sional members of Sigma Delta Chi at the 
Alpha Kappa Lambda fraternity house, 
Mr. Meyer declared that it would be en- 
tirely illogical to expect the press to be 
unaffected by the revolutionary, unique, 
and critical state of affairs in the world 
today. He charged the group to remain 
loyal to the principles of truth in writing 
and publishing, saying that truth is the 
protection of the people, in war or in 
peace. 

Souvenirs of the anniversary meeting 
were given to the SDX members in the 
form of a small newspaper, “The Bone- 
yard Zephyr,” printed on wallpaper. It is, 
the paper explained, the first wallpaper 
newspaper since the days of the Civil 
War, and was printed to prove wallpaper 
is still good newsprint. 

Prior to the dinner, two pledges were 
initiated by Sigma Delta Chi. They are 
Nelson Campbell ’43 and Jim Spencer ’42. 


Wrtarp R. Smirx (Grinnell ’21), Wiscon- 
sin state manager for the United Press 
since 1926, joined the staff of the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, Madison, July 1 as as- 
sociate editor. Smith, who is n2tional 
vice-president of Sigma Delta Chi in 
charge of professional affairs, began a 1712 
year association with United Press in Des 
Moines in 1925. His by-line has cleared 
from coast to coast on many important 
events. GayLorp Goopwin, for the past 
13 years in charge of the United Press 
relay desk in Chicago, will succeed Smith. 


Six members of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, were 
among the co ndents returned to 
the United States a the “Gripsholm” 
after having been interned by the Japs. 
They were: Ricnarp C. Witson (Wiscon- 
sin), United Press; Rosert T. BEeLiaire 
(Iowa-Professional), United Press; Vic- 
Tor Keen (Colorado ’22), New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Morris J. Harris (Missouri 
20), Associated Press; J. B. Powe.tt (Mis- 
souri-Professional), China Weekly Re- 
view; and J. D. Wuire (Missouri °32), 
Associated Press. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Gag Markets 


A BROADWAY wit quipped, “Get a 
gag man and you can start a magazine.” 
It may be the war that is putting the 
emphasis upon humor. Practically all of 
the leading periodicals in every field fea- 
ture humor on a large scale and editorial 
offices pay handsomely for the gags which 
their cartoonists can illustrate for reader 
chuckles. 

Publishers are sold on these gag car- 
toons. They say that readers thumb 
through the back pages of magazines, 
where these cartoons “break” the copy. 
Trade periodicals have found that these 
quips have tickled the advertisers as well 
as their dealer readers. 

During the last war, humor was con- 
fined largely to real magazines devoted 
largely to humor, such as Life, Judge, and 
College Humor. In World War II, illus- 
trated gags are a prize commodity in al- 
most every editorial office and a flock of 
all-humor magazines are springing up. 
The Annenberg publications have Click, 
Gags, and are reported planning addi- 
tions to this list. Peek, Laff, Grin, and 
Fresh are a few of the others elbowing 
their way on to the newsstands through- 
out the nation. 

New Yorker and Esquire buy type- 
written gags outright and assign them to 
members of their cartooning staff. These 
are singular exceptions to the established 
procedure in submitting gag lines and 
ideas for cartoons. 


To break into this field, do as the edi- 
tors want you to do. That is to address 
typewritten laugh lines to a cartoonist 
whose work you see in their pages. The 
cartoonist, if he likes the suggestion, will 
make up a rough to submit to the editor. 
If he gets an editorial okay, he executes 
a finished drawing. Freelancers are ad- 
vised to submit these ideas to only one 
cartoonist at a time. If the same idea 
should blossom out in two different pub- 
lications, the freelancer will be padlocked 
in an editorial dog house. 

It is an obvious bit of advice to submit 
ideas to gagsters whose work most strong- 
ly appeals to you. There’s no point in 
submitting to a cartoonist whose work 
fails to tickle your funny bone and the 
chances are that you’l! be as popular with 
him as he is with you. Submit to your 
favorite cartoonists. 

War humor is go-ahead in every office. 
It'll take laughs and chuckles to help ci- 
vilians and soldiers alike go through the 
“blood, sweat, and tears” of the war. All 
humor, one editor points out, is escapist. 
Every aspect of the conflict, at home and 
abroad, is fair game and don’t forget that 
these United States are a member of the 
United Nations fighting the Axis. Derog- 
atory humor of the Allied effort will be 
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instantly nixed. Esquire will not print 
anything that is an unfavorable reflec- 
tion upon our war effort or that of any 
of our Allies and it is doubtful that any 
periodical would do so. 

The cartoonists buy their gags. A top 
flight gagster grinds out several hundred 
finished drawings in a week. He buys 
ideas and suggestions for probably every 
one of the drawings. 


Tue markets which pay the top rates 
for gag lines are as follows: 

American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C—Gurney Williams is the gag 
editor here and he’s busier with every is- 
sue as more and more emphasis is put upon 
these illustrations. Simple gags, with the 
edge on the everyday home-life type, 
are favored. An excentionally good one 
may rate a full-rate execution. The min- 
imum is $30, paid upon acceptance. 

Click, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia— 
Sex and slapstick will go over here, Noth- 
ing of the sophisticated New Yorker type. 
Elliott Curtiss is the judge and pays $30 
and up as soon as he’s made up his mind. 

College Humor, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. C.- 
The field is wide open here even though 
the old title sounds restrictive. The publi 
cation is now mostly cartoons and pic- 
tures. Editor Robert A. Pines pays $15 to 
beginners whose brain children are ac- 
cepted, with increases for additional ac- 
ceptances. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C—More 





Sept. 1 Deadline 
for Nominations 


for SDX Awards 


CHICAGO.—Deadline for nomina- 
tions for the 1942 Distinguished Serv- 
ice Awards in Journalism to be made 
by Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, has been set for 
Sept. 1. 

The awards are offered for excel- 
lence in the following fields: general 
reporting, editorial writing, editorial 
cartooning, radio newswriting, Wash- 
ington correspondence, foreign corre- 
spondence, research in journalism 
and courage in journalism (to a 
newspaper). 

All awards, except for courage in 
journalism, are offered to individu- 
als on the basis of specific examples 
of work done by Americans and pub- 
lished or broadcast in the United 
States during the period, July 1, 1941, 
to June 30, 1942. 

Entries should be addressed to: 
Professional Awards Committee, 
Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 
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than a score of roughs are okayed for 
finished drawings at the regular Friday 
afternoon session of the cartoon board. 
Contrast humor, slanted for the man-in 
the-street, is a sure-fire bet here. Re 
muneration begins at $30 and increases 
with the number of sales. 

Country Gentleman, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa—Keep the well 
to-do farmer in mind as the reader you 
want to get a laugh from and you'll click 
here. A half dozen or more clean and 
simple cartoons are used in each issue. 
In addition is the page of Chaff, which 
buys light verse, jokes, dialogues, skits, 
and witty remarks. Chaff payments are 
made at the discretion of Conductor 
Arnold Nicholson. Cartoons are paid for 
at rates from $15 to $35 on acceptance. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago, Ill—One of the first magazines to 
demonstrate what cartoons could do for 
reader interest. It was the first major 
publication to go into sex and color car 
toon pages. Gagmen have used the maga 
zine to break into the field and then move 
into higher paying editorial offices. A 
good idea will bring a check for $5, a 
full page is purchased for $20, and the 
average-sized cartoons $12.50. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th 
St., N. Y. C—Humor here reaches more 
people than any other medium. As the 
largest newspaper syndicate it is by far 
the heaviest buyer of gag material. Al 
though most of its releases are furnished 
by staff men, it manages to buy from 500 
to 1,000 from freelancers every year. Flat 
price is $25. They want humor. The 
everyday working man and his family 
should be kept in mind. 

Liberty, 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C.—Pur 
chases are divided between regular con 
tributors and freelancers. Pays $20 per 
drawing. Address any bright lines to 
the Art Department. 

New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C 
—The favorite market of all gagmen. Will 
buy typewritten gag submissions from 
anybody if they’re worth assigning to one 
of their artists to execute. Pay starts at 
$20 for a rough and goes up. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa—A broad mar 
ket here. If there’s a seasonal touch to 
your humor, submit at least three months 
in advance. Gags are bought for $15 and 
up and finished drawings for double that 
figure. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
—An erratic buyer. Gags must be un 
sophisticated. Pays $25 but the gag au 
thor or artists waits until after publica 
tion for his check. 

In addition to the above, there are 
scores of humor markets which pay $5 
to $10 for gag lines and rough sketches 
and more for the finished markets. 





Books and Authors 


James Saxon Childers, for many years 
book editor of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, is now on leave of absence as a 
Major in the U. S. Army. His adventure 
story, “Enemy Outpost,” was published 
July 24 by Appleton-Century. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


New York Herald Tribune staff and in 
the fall of 1939 sailed for Europe. He was 
booted out of Germany in November, 
went to Paris and then to Amsterdam 
where he was caught by the invasion and 
held for two months. The Nazis finally 
released him into the Balkans, but when 
he started writing from there applied 
pressure to have him ousted from one 
country after another until he finally re- 
turned home in October, 1940. He has 
beeis working in New York for the HT 
since then. 

The trails of Beach and Pat crossed in 
Europe a couple of times and they talked 
occasionally by ‘phone. They planned sev- 
eral times to get together but never ac- 
tually saw each other in Europe. It was, 
therefore, a reunion after a three-year 
break when Beach met Pat at the pier in 
New York when the internees returned a 
few weeks ago from Germany. 

Meanwhile, Kyril, the second brother, 
followed the family tradition by writing 
for the Grand Rapids Press and the Grand 
Rapids Herald while in junior college, 
then slid into surgery and now is a Cap- 
tain in the Army Medical Corps, prepar- 
ing for overseas service. Seems you just 
can’t keep those Congers in the U. S. A.! 


Now, in case you’ve been wondering 
about that cover photo of Pat, here’s the 
explanation: Pat weighed 215 when he 
was graduated from Michigan in 1938; 195 
when he sailed from New York in 1940. 
Nazi food had cut him down to 175 pounds 
by the time he was arrested in Berlin and 
the internment cost him another 20 
pounds. He weighed a mere 155 when 
he was released from Bad Nauheim. 

Pat was the guest of honor at a recent 
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party of the Detroit Professional Chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi. The SDX brothers 
determined to put a few of those lost 
pounds back on Pat and plied him plenti- 
fully with amber brew and Dutch lunch. 

When he left the party that evening 
— proceded with all solemnity to weigh 

irn. 

Pat tipped the beam at 175 pounds! 


Rememper that heading on the Edi- 
tor & Publisher ad which appeared on 
the back cover of THe Qumu for July? 
It read: “WHATEVER BECAME OF 
ALBERT APPLEGATE?” 

Well, Quit ads bring results, as wit- 
ness the following letter, which also has 
been sent to Editor & Publisher: 


Dear RLP: 

Is somebody trying to kid me? If 
so, I protest! 

Here I have been trying to keep the 
sacred lamp of journalism aflame here 
all these years, and previous to that 
in South Dakota and Montana, and 
now comes an ad on the back cover 
of Quitt asking whatever became of 
Albert Applegate. It is almost enough 
to make one take remedial steps. 

There is an Albert Applegate in the 
Navy—an Ensign riding the waves on 
the Pacific. There is another Albert 
Applegate yet too young for such 
duty, but willing. And there is the 
one I fondly think of as the Albert 
Applegate (middle name Angelo) 
feebly pecking away at this type- 
writer. 

That’s all there is to it. I just 
wanted to let you know where Albert 
Applegate was, and to stop the frantic 
inquiries. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT ANGELO APPLEGATE, 
Head, Department of Jour- 
nalism and Publications, 
Michigan State College. 


Guess that answers E & P’s ad OK. If 
the ad had asked where “A. A. Applegate” 
was, we could have answered it ourself— 
but we never knew until now that the 
genial gent at East Lansing, Mich., we 
knew as “A. A.” or “Bert” was really 
Albert Angelo Applegate. 

Anyway — “A. A.,” “Bert,” “Albert,” 
“Angelo” or “Albert Angelo,” as it may be 
—the Michigan State Applegate stands 
ace-high with this department. 


Ir you are bargain hunting these days, 
and at the same time want to get a brief 
but comprehensive (although not particu- 
larly flattering) picture of the Nipponese 
foe we face in the Pacific, you would do 
well to invest 25 cents in a paper-backed 
booklet of 128 packed pages entitled “Our 
Enemy.” 

The author is James R. (Jimmy) 
Young, former Far Eastern correspondent 
for International News Service, Sigma 
Delta Chi member, convention speaker 
and frequent visitor to SDX chapters 


throughout the country. The publisher 
is the David McKay Co., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. 

Jimmy knows the Far East as well as 
any of the correspondents, better than a 
lot of them and, as John Gunther remarks 
in the foreword: “Jimmy has a marvelous 
story to tell, and he tells it beautifully. 
What he has to say is of great political 
importance in the present conflict between 
the United States and the incredible 
Japanese.” 


‘Short Course’ 


[Concluded from page 8} 





Wuen you say 15 persons are involved, 
and name them, be sure the numeral tal- 
lies with the list. When you say Wednes- 
day, February 7 (if that is necessary), 
check the calendar to see that the day 
and date tally. 

In arranging for photographs, do your 
best to give the city desk and the photo- 
graphic department plenty of time. Thus, 
often more than one shot can be arranged 
for a single relatively short journey. If 
it is convenient for the subject to come to 
our studio, arrange for him to do so. 

Don’t say something happened last 
month or about a week ago. Give the 
exact date. Reportorial memory is bad 
on such matters. 

Avoid giving authority for a statement 
of obvious fact, like “The Gridiron Club 
will give its semiannual dinner at 8 o’clock 
tonight, according to President John 
Jones.” If you feel that you must use 
the name, for tactical purposes, work it 
in below the lead and if you want to be 
sure it gets into type, request it at the 
top of the story in a memo. 

We need more brief stories, for makeup 
purposes as well as to make the paper 
more readable. Be on the lookout for 
such stories. Our paper has to carry 
such a volume of heavyweight stuff that 
our readers surely would appreciate some- 
thing snappy. 

At the end of a story, note the time it 
was completed. 

Please regard this memorandum in the 
spirit in which it is issued: that coopera- 
tion makes the job easier for everyone. 





H. J. Haskell, editor of the Kansas City 
Star and author of “The New Deal in Old 
Rome,” has delivered to Alfred A. Knopf 
the complete manuscript of his new life 
of Cicero. It is scheduled for fall publica- 
tion. 

* 


An attractive historical feature of the 
Main Line Times, publication office, Ard- 
more, Pa., consists of an attractive char- 
coal sketch of some historic building in 
the area, accompanied by a short history 
of the historical significance of the struc- 
ture. The sketches are done by Reuel 
Sides, art director for Gimbel Brothers, 
and the stories by W. H. Watts, of the 
Main Line News advertising staff, on his 
own time. 
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Barbarians, Plus! 


Tu stories of physical and mental tor- 
ture and hardship related by newspaper- 
men recently released from Japanese-held 
territory, and from Japan itself, add an 
other: illuminating and revolting chapter 
to the already damning indictment of the 
Nipponese. 

And the whole story hasn’t been told 
yet! That awaits the official report of 
U. S. Ambassador Joseph Clarke Grew. 
As a matter of fact, so damning, so revolt 
ing, so inhuman, are the charges laid at 
the Japs’ door by those who have known their barbaric fury at 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tokyo and elsewhere, that it is hinted 
some sort of world-wide publication and excoriation may be 
made. 

The Japs have revealed in countless incidents and atrocities 
against the Chinese and later the nationals of other countries 
that their veneer of civilization is very thin and easily cast off. 

Though the Nazi did not exactly give American newspaper- 
men a picnic—the treatment they gave apparently was coddling 
compared to that dished out by the Madmen of the Mikado! 

And, all the while, the Nip newspapermen and diplomats in 
this country, including the infamous Kurusu, were reposing in 
two of America’s most luxurious resort hotels, given the pick 
of their menus and allowed all sorts of privileges! 





It's a Good Article, Mr. Ickes, But— 


Tuars an excellent presentation of the petroleum situation 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes makes in Collier’s, but we sort 
of figure, along with Editor & Publisher, that this presentation 
might better have been given to the country through the me- 
dium of the daily press, instead of under the Secretary’s by-line 
in a national magazine. 

The whole country has been upset, worried and is vitally con 
cerned by this problem. If it could be clarified—and it’s a good 
job of clarification Mr. Ickes does in the article—then why 
didn’t he call a press conference and give his marshalled facts 
to the correspondents? 

There’s been a lot of this sort of thing in recent years among 
Washington higher-ups—officials who either held out on the 
correspondents or at least didn’t make it any too convenient for 
them to get at the facts, then blossomed forth in national mag- 
azines with material the newspapers for one reason or another 
had been asked to “lay off of” or to which they had not been 
given access. 

It’s about time Washington realizes the whole country is in- 
terested in this war and that officials and correspondents get 
together in a concerted effort to let the nation know just where 
it stands! 

The best medium of giving the country the facts it deserves, 
we contend, is the daily press! ' 

* 


Who's Kidding Whom? 


Were getting pretty well fed up with the line of chatter 
dished out in official Washington and by some of the columnists, 
correspondents and commentators to the general effect “the peo- 
ple aren’t awake”; “the people do not realize how serious the 
situation is”; “the people this—and the people that”! 

Well who’s to blame for it? The press? The press has been 
doing its best to bring some sort of order out of the picture 
presented in Washington—to make this statement jibe with 
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that; to tell the people what they can do 
to aid in the war effort; or protect their 
homes with jet, spray or stream, etc., etc 

There is assembled in Washington per 
haps the largest and best equipped battery 
of public relations and publicity men ever 
gathered at one point. Their daily out 
put is prodigious—and a lot of it has merit 

There is in Washington one of the keen 
est groups of newspapermen ever assem 
bled at any national capital—eager and 
ready to perform its task of keeping the 
people informed of national needs, deeds 
and decisions. 

Yet the country isn’t giving the war effort anywhere nea 
what it should be giving—and would and will give when it is 
sufficiently informed and aroused. 


We can expect no action on the drafting of younger men “un 
til after the November election,” although the whole country 
knows it’s coming; we can expect no action on the tax bill, at 
least the real tax bill, “until after the November election”; we 
can expect no real legislation or action (unless the President 
acts under existing powers and legislation) on price and wage 
ceilings “until after the November elections’—etc 

Does Congress think it’s fooling anyone? 

It is our firm belief and contention that the people are and 
have been ahead of Washington in many of its official acts 
particularly since Pearl Harbor. 

They know this thing is serious—although they probably 
don’t know how serious. They’re ready to play ball—and play 
hard—once official Washington really starts pitching instead of 
merely warming up. They’re ready to play ball NOW— instead 
of having the game delayed “until after the November election.” 

They know that Hirohito’s henchmen and Hitler’s horde have 
no November elections coming up to concern them! 


» 
Significantly Said 


“The decency that is the prime essential of a newspaper 
must be measured by standards more exacting than mere cus 
tom or propriety. It must be the true equivalent of fairness. It 
must satisfy every scruple of the editor, who shall not qualify 
for his post unless he be as much a gentleman as a journalist.” 
—From “King News,” by M. Koentcsserc (Stokes). 


“The publication of news is still a major function of the dem 
ocratic system. As Oliver Wendell Holmes observed during the 
Civil War, newspapers are as necessary to our people as meat 
They are of the people, for the people, and by the people—the 
most thoroughly democratic and popular of our institutions.” 

-Dr. FRANK LuTHER Mott, Dean, School of Journalism, Unive: 
sity of Missouri. 

° 


“If individual liberty and free government are to be main 
tained here, an unbridled press must be the concern not merely 
of newspaper owners and éditors but of every citizen. The 
newspapers must be able to tell the whole truth, whether 
palatable or not, and must be free to criticize those in high 
places and keep them under the eyes of the people. Only as 
long as the tyrant’s hand is kept from its newspaper presses 
will America remain a free nation.”—G. B. DeaLey, Chairman 
of the Board, Dallas Morning News; past National Honorary 
President, Sigma Delta Chi. 





Shed a tear for 


Don't know what came over Sam. Used to love 
Eprror & PUBLISHER like a brother, he said. Never 
missed an issue, cover to cover, for five years running. 
Then one day, smack out of a clear sky, the fine 
Hibernian monicker of McGuire disappeared from 


our subscription galleys. 


At first we figured Sam had left the newspaper busi- 
ness. Well, we were partly right. What happened, 
according to one of our best spies, was that Sam went 
over to an advertising agency as a publicity hotshot. 
Shucks! Somebody ought to tell Sam that we can 


be just as useful to him now. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER serves a lot of men in im- 
portant jobs in important agencies. We serve a lot 
of good guys in national advertisers’ offices, too. 
Ditto . . . as always . we serve men who make 


newspa pers. 


am McQuire.. . 


Any citizen who writes for a newspaper, corrals cir- 
culation. for a newspaper, helps print a newspaper, 
sells or buys space in a newspaper . can get more 
than his money's worth from any issue of this sheet. 
For news and ideas and inspiration and informa- 
tion about newspapers and newspapering have been 


Epitor & PUBLISHER'S stock in trade for 58 years. 


Like Sam McGuire, you can get along without E & P 
. . but believe us when we Say you can get along at 

least a little bit better with it. 

We think Sam will be back with us now that he 


knows. Why don’t you join him ? 


Your check for four dollars will bring you 
E & P for the next important 52 weeks. Mail 
it today and we'll start our working partner- 
ship with the very next issue. EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER, Times Tower, Times Square, 
New York. 


... he let his E&P “sub” expire! 





